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THK  l)()(:THI^K  ()l  THK  MIIJ.KNMI  M 

liy  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

thp:  righteous  governmem  of  the  mifeenmlm 

The  cumulative  evidence  for  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ 
presented  in  preceding  discussion  serves  as  a  logical  introduction 
to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  fulfilled  in  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  of  the  millennial  kingdom 
of  God  is  one  of  the  major  revelations  of  Scripture  pertaining  to 
God’s  program.  As  a  theme  for  theological  investigation,  it  has 
attracted  a  host  of  writers  who  have  developed  the  kingdom  theme 
from  various  standpoints. 

J.  Dwight  Pentecost  has  summarized  the  various  viewpoints 
on  the  kingdom  of  God  as  follows:  “To  some  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  synonymous  with  the  eternal  state,  or  heaven,  into  which  one 
comes  after  death,  so  that  it  has  no  relationship  to  the  earth  what¬ 
soever.  To  others  it  is  a  non-material  or  ‘spiritual*  kingdom  in 
which  God  rules  over  the  hearts  of  men,  so  that,  while  it  is  related 
to  the  present  age,  it  is  unrelated  to  the  earth.  To  still  others 
the  kingdom  is  purely  earthly  without  spiritual  realities  attached 
to  it,  so  that  it  is  a  political  and  social  structure  to  be  achieved 
by  the  efforts  of  men  and  thus  becomes  the  goal  of  the  social  and 
economic  evolution  to  which  men  press.  To  others  with  the  same 
general  concept,  it  has  to  do  with  a  nationalistic  movement  on  the 
part  of  Israel  that  will  reconstitute  that  nation  as  an  independent 
nation  in  the  political  realm.  Then  there  are  those  who  view  the 
kingdom  as  synonymous  with  the  visible  organized  church,  so  that 
the  church  becomes  the  kingdom,  thus  making  the  kingdom  both 
spiritual  and  political.  In  addition  there  are  those  that  view  the 
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kingdom  as  manifestation,  in  the  earthly  realm,  of  the  universal 
sovereignty  of  God,  in  which  He  rules  in  the  affairs  of  men,  so 
that  the  kingdom  is  conceived  as  being  both  spiritual  and  material 
in  its  concept  (“Biblical  Eschatology,”  unpublished  Doctor’s 
dissertation,  p.  550). 

Premillenarians  of  course  recognize  the  validity  of  more  than 
one  aspect  of  the  kingdom.  They  insist,  however,  that  the  millennial 
form  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  eternal  state,  nor 
a  present  rule  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  doctrine  of  the 
millennial  kingdom  as  held  by  premillenarians  contradicts  the 
amillennial  concept,  which  identifies  to  a  large  extent  the  kingdom 
of  God  with  the  soteriological  divine  program  and  denies  thereby 
any  future  earthly  political  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  subsequent  to 
His  second  advent.  It  should  be  obvious,  however,  that  the  millen¬ 
nial  kingdom,  though  in  some  respects  the  consummation  of  much 
kingdom  truth  in  Scripture,  is  not  the  sum  total  of  God’s  kingdom 
purpose.  There  is,  of  course,  a  validity  to  the  concept  of  an  eternal 
kingdom  to  be  identified  with  God’s  government  of  the  universe. 
In  contrast,  however,  to  this  universal  aspect,  the  millennial  king¬ 
dom  is  the  culmination  of  the  prophetic  program  of  God  relative  to 
a  theocratic  kingdom  or  rule  of  the  earth.  This  in  one  sense  began 
in  the  creation  of  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  continued  through 
human  government,  was  manifested  in  the  kingly  line  which  ruled 
Israel,  and  has  its  consummation  in  the  millennial  kingdom  which 
in  turn  is  superseded  by  the  timeless  eternity  which  follows.  Though 
there  is  a  rule  of  God  in  the  present  age  which  can  properly  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  word  kingdom,  it  is  not  the  fulfillment  of  those 
prophecies  that  pertain  to  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  upon  the 
earth. 


The  millennium  government  and  earthly  kingdom.  One  of  the 
most  significant  facts  relating  to  the  millennial  doctrine  distin¬ 
guishing  it  from  the  amillennial  point  of  view  is  the  teaching  that 
the  millennial  kingdom  is  a  rule  of  God  on  earth,  thereby  distin¬ 
guishing  it  from  a  purely  spiritual  reign  in  the  hearts  of  men  through 
centuries  of  human  history  and  distinguishing  it  from  the  will  of 
God  as  expressed  in  heaven  or  in  eternity  future.  The  evidence 
for  this  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  strange  that  learned  men  have 
been  able  to  deny  this  plain  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  Psalm 
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2:8  records  the  invitation  of  the  Father  to  His  blessed  Son:  “Ask 
of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  nations  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.’* 

Isaiah  11  paints  the  graphic  picture  of  the  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth,  a  scene  which  cannot  be  confused  with  the  present  age,  the 
intermediate  state,  or  the  eternal  state  if  interpreted  in  any  normal 
literal  sense.  As  presented  it  describes  the  millennial  earth.  The 
righteous  government  of  Christ  is  depicted  in  Isaiah  11:14:  “But 
with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  decide  with  equity 
for  the  meek  of  the  earth;  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod 
of  his  mouth;  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the 
wicked.”  The  description  which  follows  describes  animals  such 
as  wolves,  lambs,  leopards,  kids,  calves,  young  lions,  all  of  which 
are  creatures  of  earth  and  not  of  heaven,  and  further  pictures  them 
in  a  time  of  tranquillity  such  as  only  can  apply  to  the  millennial 
earth.  The  sweeping  statement  of  Isaiah  11:9  confirms  this  judg¬ 
ment:  “They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain; 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.”  In  the  verses  following,  various  countries 
of  the  earth  are  mentioned  as  having  some  part  in  the  dealings  of 
God  at  that  time  and  therefore  confirm  that  the  earth  is  in  view, 
not  heaven.  For  similar  passages  see  Isaiah  42:4;  Jeremiah  23:3-6; 
Daniel  2:35-45;  Zechariah  14:1-9. 

By  no  theological  alchemy  should  these  and  countless  other 
references  to  earth  as  the  sphere  of  Christ’s  millennial  reign  be 
spiritualized  to  become  the  equivalent  of  heaven,  the  eternal  state, 
or  the  church  as  amillenarians  have  done.  A  righteous  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth  is  of  course  precisely  what  one  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  previous  study  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  with  its 
promises  to  the  earth,  the  Davidic  covenant  relative  to  the  Son 
of  David  reigning  on  the  throne  forever,  and  the  many  promises  per¬ 
taining  to  Israel’s  regathering  and  re-establishment  in  their  ancient 
land.  The  theocratic  kingdom,  therefore,  of  which  the  prophets 
spoke  is  an  earthly  kingdom  which  can  find  its  fulfillment  only  in 
a  literal  reign  of  Christ  upon  the  earth. 

Jesus  Christ  the  supreme  King  of  the  millennial  kingdom. 
In  Psalm  2:6,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 
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God  declares  His  purpose:  “Yet  I  have  set  my  king  upon  my  holy 
hill  of  Zion.”  This  purpose  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  millennial  king¬ 
dom  in  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  David.  As  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer  has  succinctly  stated:  “Every  Old  Testament  proph¬ 
ecy  on  the  kingdom  anticipates  His  kingly  office  :  (a)  Christ  will 
yet  sit  on  the  throne  as  David’s  heir  (2  Sam.  7:16;  Ps.  89:20-37; 
Isa.  11:1-16;  Jer.  33:19-21).  (b)  He  came  as  a  King  (Luke  1:32-33). 
(c)  He  was  rejected  as  a  King  (Mark  15:12-13;  I.uke  19:14;  cf. 
Gen.  37:8;  Ex.  2:14).  (d)  He  died  as  a  King  (Matt.  27:37).  (e)  l^hen 
He  come  again,  it  is  as  a  King  (Rev.  19:16;  cj.  Luke  1:32-33)” 
(L.  S.  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  VII,  233). 

The  fact  that  Christ  will  reign  over  the  earth  is  of  course 
imbedded  in  practically  every  prophecy  concerning  the  millennial 
kingdom.  The  absolute  character  of  His  reign  is  indicated  in  Isaiah 
11:3-5.  This  central  prophecy  is  confirmed  by  the  angel  to  Mary  in 
announcing  the  coming  birth  of  Christ  in  these  words:  “He  shall 
be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High:  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David:  and  he 
shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever;  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end”  (Luke  1:32-33).  It  should  be  clear  from  the 
details  surrounding  these  predictions  that  these  prophecies  are 
not  being  fulfilled  in  the  present  age,  nor  are  they  a  description 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  heaveply  sphere.  Many  other  Scrip¬ 
tures  can  be  cited  to  substantiate  the  reign  of  Christ  as  King  in  the 
millennium  of  which  the  following  are  representative:  Isaiah  2:1-4; 
9:6-7;  11:1-10;  16:5;  24:23;  32:2;  40:1-11;  42:3-4;  52:7-15;  55:4; 
Daniel  2:44;  7:27;  Micah  4:1-8;  5:2-5;  Zechariah  9:9;  14:16-17. 
These  passages  if  interpreted  in  the  ordinary  literal  meaning  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  is  the  King  who  will  reign  over  the 
earth  in  the  millennial  period. 

A  legitimate  problen>  has  arisen  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
reign  of  Christ  concerning  how  this  relates  to  various  prophecies 
which  speak  of  David  as  King  in  the  millennial  kingdom.  Refer¬ 
ences  to  this  concept  are  found  in  Jeremiah  30:9;  33:15-17;  Ezekiel 
34:23-24;  37:24-25;  Hosea  3:5,  with  more  indirect  references  in 
Isaiah  55:3-4  and  Amos  9:11.  Several  solutions  have  been  offered 
to  resolve  this  problem.  One  of  the  most  common  is  to  take  refer¬ 
ences  to  David  as  indicating  Christ  Himself  as  the  greater  David. 
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Keil  and  Peters,  as  well  as  Ironside,  support  this  view,(cf.  Karl 
Friedrich  Keil,  The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  I,  72;  Peters,  The 
Theocratic  Kingdom,  III,  572;  and  Ironside,  Ezekiel  the  Prophet, 
p.  262).  There  are  obvious  difficulties,  however,  in  this  point  of 
view  in  that  Christ  is  never  referred  to  as  David  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible  though  He  is  frequently  called  the  Son  of  David,  Seed  of 
David,  etc.  A  second  view  held  by  some  interpreters  is  that  the 
reference  in  some  passages  is  to  a  future  literal  son  of  David  who 
will  sit  on  the  Davidic  throne,  but  who  is  not  to  be  identified  as 
Christ.  Passages  such  as  Jeremiah  33:15-21  are  cited  in  support 
of  this  view.  From  many  standpoints,  however,  this  is  less  desir¬ 
able  than  the  first  view.  As  many  have  indicated,  no  one  today 
aside  from  Christ  could  prove  His  kingly  lineage  among  the  people 
of  Israel.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  there  should  be  another  person 
closely  related  to  Christ  who  is  a  descendent  of  David  other  than 
David  himself. 

A  third  solution  of  the  problem  is  more  simple  and  seemingly 
in  keeping  with  the  prophetic  references  throughout  Scripture, 
namely,  that  by  David  is  meant  the  resurrected  David  who  shares 
with  Christ  as  prince  some  of  the  governmental  duties  of  the 
millennial  kingdom.  It  should  be  clear  from  many  Scriptures  that 
the  reign  of  Christ  is  shared  with  others.  As  Newell  has  written: 
“David  is  not  the  son  of  David.  Christ,  as  Son  of  David,  will  be 
King;  and  David,  His  father  after  the  flesh,  will  be  prince,  during 
the  Millennium**  (William  H.  Newell,  The  Revelation,  p.  323).  In 
the  light  of  many  prophecies  which  promise  saints  the  privilege  of 
reigning  with  Christ,  it  would  seem  most  logical  that  David  the 
king  raised  from  the  dead  should  be  given  a  place  of  prominence 
in  the  Davidic  kingdom  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ.  As  indi¬ 
cated  in  Revelation  19:16,  Christ  is  “KING  OF  KINGS  AND  LORD 
OF  LORDS.**  This  would  certainly  imply  other  rulers  (cf.  Isa. 
32:1;  Ezek.  45:8-9;  Matt.  19:28;  Luke  19:12-27). 

Characteristics  of  divine  government  in  the  millennium. 
From  a  governmental  standpoint,  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  millen¬ 
nium  will  have  three  important  characteristics.  First,  it  will  be 
a  rule  over  the  entire  earth.  It  was  God*s  intent  from  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  of  man  that  the  earth  should  be  ruled  over  by  man. 
Adam  sacrificed  his  right  to  rule  when  sin  entered  the  human  race. 
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God’s  purpose,  however,  is  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  Psalm 
2:6-9  God  declares  His  purpose  to  set  His  king  in  Zion  who  will 
have  as  His  possession  “the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.”  In 
Daniel  2:35  a  stone  which  fills  the  whole  earth  is  an  anticipation 
of  the  universal  rule  of  Christ.  Daniel  7:14  is  explicit:  “And  there 
was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  the 
peoples,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him:  his  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his 
kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.”  This  idea  is  repeated 
in  Daniel  7:27  and  becomes  a  frequent  theme  of  prophecy  (cf.  Ps. 
72:8;  Mic.  4:1-2;  Zech.  9:10).  The  title  of  Christ  given  in  Revelation 
19:16,  “KING  OF  KINGS  AND  LORD  OF  LORDS,”  makes  it 
plain  that  He  is  supreme  ruler  over  the  entire  earth. 

The  second  important  characteristic  of  the  miHennial  rule  of 
Christ  is  that  His  government  will  be  absolute  in  its  authority 
and  power.  This  is  demonstrated  in  His  destruction  of  all  who  op¬ 
pose  Him  (cf.  Ps.  2:9;  72:9-11;  Isa.  11:4).  Such  an  absolute  rule, 
of  course,  is  in  keeping  with  the  person  and  majesty  of  the  King 
in  whom  is  all  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  God. 

The  third  important  aspect  of  the  government  of  Christ  in  the 
millennium  will  be  that  of  righteousness  and  justice.  Most  of  the 
miHennial  passages  emphasize  this  as  the  outstanding  feature  of 
of  the  millennium.  Isaiah  11:3-5  assures  the  poor  and  the  meek 
that  their  cause  will  be  dealt  with  righteously  in  that  day.  The 
wicked  are  warned  to  serve  the  Lord  lest  they  feel  His  wrath 
(Ps.  2:10-12).  It  seems  evident  from  many  passages  that  no  open 
sin  will  go  unpunished. 

The  subjects  of  the  millennial  rule  of  Christ  at  the  beginning 
of  the  millennium  will  consist  in  those  who  survive  the  searching 
judgments  of  both  Israel  and  Gentiles  as  the  miHennial  reign  of 
Christ  begins.  From  many  Scriptures  it  may  be  gathered  that  all 
the  wicked  will  be  put  to  death  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ; 
and  only  saints  who  have  lived  through  the  preceding  time  of 
trouble  will  be  eligible  for  entrance  into  the  miHennial  kingdom. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  in  Matthew 
25:31-46,  where  only  the  righteous  are  permitted  to  enter  the  mil¬ 
lennium.  According  to  Fzekiel  20:33-38,  God  will  also  deal  with 
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Israel  and  purge  out  all  rebels,  that  is,  unbelievers,  permitting  only 
the  saints  among  Israel  to  enter  the  millennial  kingdom.  The  par¬ 
ables  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  (Matt.  13:30-31)  and  of  the  good  and 
bad  fish  (Matt.  13:49-50)  teach  likewise  that  only  the  wheat  and  the 
good  fish,  representing  the  righteous,  will  survive  the  judgment. 
Confirmation  is  also  found  in  Isaiah  65:11—66:16;  Jeremiah 
25:30-33.  As  the  millennium  continues,  however,  children  will  be 
born  to  those  who  are  thus  ushered  into  the  millennial  reign  of 
Christ.  Before  many  generations  the  children  born  to  these  tribu¬ 
lation  saints  will  far  outnumber  their  parents.  They  too  will  be 
subject  to  Christ’s  reign  and  if  openly  rebellious  will  be  put  to 
death  (Isa.  66:20,  24;  Zech.  14:16-19).  labile  it  is  obvious  that 
even  under  the  rule  of  Christ  there  will  arise  from  children  born  in 
the  millennium  those  who  merely  profess  to  follow  the  King  with¬ 
out  actually  being  saints,  the  true  character  of  these  is  manifested 
at  the  end  of  the  millennium  in  the  final  revolt.  Meanwhile  they 
are  forced  to  obey  the  King  or  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death  or 
other  chastisement. 

The  place  of  Israel  in  the  government  of  Christ.  In  contrast 
to  the  present  church  age  in  which  Jew  and  Gentile  are  on  an 
equal  plane  of  privilege,  the  millennium  is  clearly  a  period  of 
time  in  which  Israel  is  in  prominence  and  blessing.  Though  many 
passages  speak  of  Gentile  blessing  as  well,  Christ  will  reign  as 
the  Son  of  David,  and  Israel  as  a  nation  will  be  exalted. 

Passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  have  been  studied 
previously  anticipating  a  future  day  of  glory  fcr  Israel  find  their 
fulfillment  in  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ.  The  regathering  of 
Israel,  a  prominent  theme  of  most  of  the  prophets,  has  its  pur¬ 
pose  realized  in  the  re-establishment  of  Israel  *n  their  ancient 
land.  Israel  as  a  nation  is  delivered  from  her  persecutors  in  the 
time  of  tribulation  and  brought  into  the  place  of  blessing  and 
restoration. 

J.  Dwight  Pentecost  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  im¬ 
portant  place  of  Israel  in  the  millennium  in  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “Israel  will  become  the  subjects  of  the  King’s  reign  (Isa. 
9:6-7;  33:17,  22;  44:6;Jer.  23:5;  Mic.  2:13;  4:7;  Dan.  4:3;  7:14,  22, 
27).  In  order  to  be  subjects,  Israel,  first,  will  have  been  converted 
and  restored  to  the  land,  as  has  already  been  shown.  Second,  Israel 
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will  be  reunited  as  a  nation  (Jer.  3:18;  33:14;  Ezek.  20:40;  37:15-22; 
39:25;  llos.  1:11).  Third,  the  nation  will  again  be  related  to  Jehovah 
by  marriage  (Isa.  54:1-17;  62:2-5;  Hos.  2:14-23).  Fourth,  she  will 
be  exalted  above  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  14:1-2;  49:22-23;  60:14-17; 
61:6-7).  Fifth,  Israel  will  be  made  righteous  (Isa.  1:25;  2:4; 
44:22-24;  45:17-25;  48:17;  55:7;  57:18-19;  63:16;  Jer.  31:11;  33:8; 
50:20,  34;  Ezek.  36:25-26;  Hos.  14:4;  Joel  3:21;  Mic.  7:18-19; 
Zech.  13:9;  Mai.  3:2-3).  Sixth,  the  nation  will  become  God’s  wit¬ 
nesses'  during  the  millennium  (Isa.  44:8,  21;  61:6;  66:21;  Jer. 
16:19-21;  Mic.  5:7;  Zeph.  3:20;  Zech.  4:1-7;  4:11-14;  8:23).  Seventh, 
Israel  will  be  beautified  to  bring  glory  to  Jehovah  (Isa.  62:3;  Jer. 
32:41;  Hos.  14:5-6;  Zeph.  3:16-17;  Zech.  9:16-17)”  (“Biblical 
Eschatology,”  unpublished  Doctor’s  dissertation,  pp.  651-52). 

The  lesser  role  of  Gentiles  in  the  millennium  is  the  subject 
of  many  Old  Testament  Scriptures  such  as  the  following:  Isaiah 
2:4;  11:12;  16:1-5;  18:1-7;  19:16-25;  23:18;  42:1;  45:14;  49:6, 
22;  59:6-8;  60:1-14;  61:8-9;  62:2;  66:18-19;  Jeremiah  3:17;  16:19-21; 
49:6;  49:39;  Ezekiel  38:23;  Amos  9:12;  Micah  7:16-17;  Zephaniah 
2:11;  3:9;  Zechariah  8:20-22;  9:10;  10:11-12;  14:16-19  (cf.,  Pente¬ 
cost,  ibid.,  p.  652).  Outstanding  in  these  Scriptures  is  the  fact 
that,  first,  the  Gentiles  will  share  many  of  the  spiritual  and  econom¬ 
ic  blessings  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ.  Second,  they  will, 
however,  occupy  a  subordinate  role  to  Israel  (Isa.  14:1-2;  49:22-23; 
61:5-9).  Third,  as  indicated  previously,  only  Gentiles  who  are; 
declared  righteous  by  the  King  will  be  allowed  entrance  into  the 
millennial  kingdom  at  its  beginning. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  April- June,  1958,  Number) 


pkrskv  kkanck 

By  Willard  M.  Aldrich,  Th.  D. 

In  this  third  and  concluding  article  of  the  series  on  safekeep¬ 
ing,  assurance,  and  perserverance,  we  shall  show  that  those  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  which  teach  or  imply  that  the  believer’s  con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  faith  (and  endurance)  unto  the  end  are  both  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  and  a  practical  proof  of  his  salvation,  and  we  shall 
show  that  they  are  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  doctrine  that  sal¬ 
vation  and  safekeeping  are  an  undertaking  of  divine  grace. 

Rather,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  very  fact  of  a  divine  undertak¬ 
ing  with  the  promise  of  ultimate  perfection  as  an  integral  part  of 
it  both  demands  and  provides  a  faith  that  will  continue  and  a  life 
that  is  being  saved. 

The  d  ivine  undertaking  in  safekeeping  will  exhibit  itself  in 
human  perseverance.  The  unconditional  purpose  of  God  will  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  conditions  met  and  kept  by  believers. 

In  general  our  plan  for  this  treatment  of  the  subject  will  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows:  (1)  we  shall  review  those  verses  which  indicate 
God’s  purpose  to  save,  keep  and  present  faultless  before  His  throne 
every  believer  in  His  Son;  (2)  we  shall  consider  in  general  the 
passages  which  teach  that  perseverance  in  the  faith  is  necessary 
to  salvation,  and  (3)  a  careful  exegesis  will  be  given  of  several 
important  passages  which  prove  that  unless  one  perseveres  in  the 
faith  he  has  never  been  saved. 


GOD’S  SAFEKKEPING  OF  BELIEVERS 

Inasmuch  as  the  article  on  safekeeping  presented  a  careful 
exposition  of  many  of  the  verses  which  set  forth  God’s  saving  and 
keeping  work,  we  shall  review  them  but  briefly  at  this  point. 


(9) 
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The  Apostle  John  contributes  several  important  verses.  John 
5:24  tells  us  that  the  believer  has  everlasting  life  now  and  will 
not  come  into  judgment  at  the  end  of  life.  John  4:13-14  speak  of 
the  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life  in  the  one  who 
takes  a  drink  of  the  “water”  Jesus  gives.  In  John  6:51  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Savior’s  statement:  ‘‘I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven:  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  forever.” 
The  promise  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  found  in  John  10:28;  “I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never  perish.”  And  in  John 
17:24  the  glorified  Son  of  God  expresses  His  will  concerning  His 
own:  “Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be 
v?Sth  me  where  I  am;  that  they  may  behold  my  glory.” 

From  the  Pauline  epistles  we  cite  three  affirmations  of  God’s 
purpose  to  save,  keep,  and  perfect  His  own:  In  1  Corinthians  1:8  is 
the  statement  that  God  will  establish  or  “confirm  you  unto  the  end, 
that  ye  may  be  blameless  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
Philippians  1:6  assures  us  that  “he  which  hath  begun  a  good  work 
in  you  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.”  And  1  Thessa- 
lonians  5:23-24  records  the  confidence  of  the  apostle  that  God 
will  sanctify  us  wholly  and  present  us  without  blame  at  the  coming 
of  Christ.  This  assurance  is  confirmed  by  Jude’s  ascription  of 
praise  “unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding 
joy”  (v.  24). 


PESEVERANCE  IN  THE  FAITH 

Peter  bridges  the  gap  between  the  divine  undertaking  and  the 
human  responsibility  in  1  Peter  1:5.  We  are  being  kept  (or  guarded) 
by  the  power  of  God  through  our  faith.  He  wrote:  “Who  are  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  last  time.” 

Keeping  in  mind  that  it  is  God’s  purpose  to  exercise  His  own 
power  to  guard  us  unto  salvation’s  consummation  and  that  it  is  His 
plan  to  work  through  our  faith,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  passages 
which  teach  that  perseverance  in  the  faith,  or  continuance  as  a 
disciple,  is  necessary  to  salvation. 
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Let  it  be  noticed  first  of  all  that  we  who  believe  that  the 
saved  are  safe  have  a  tendency  to  shy  away  from  such  passages  as 
though  they  taught  the  possibility  of  the  saved  being  lost  again  for 
lack  of  continuing  faith.  On  the  contrary,  if  God  indeed  has  committed 
Himself  to  keep  and  perfect  His  own  through  faith  then,  as  both 
condition  and  proof  of  a  divine  undertaking,  human  perseverance  in 
faith  and  obedience  should  be  expected.  Where  these  are  lacking, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  person  is  guilty  of  making  an  empty 
profession. 

Such  in  reality  is  the  teaching  of  Luke  9:62:  “No  man,  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.” 

The  hand  of  discipleship  is  laid  to  the  plough,  but  the  back¬ 
ward  look  proves  the  profession  to  be  empty  and  the  heart  uncon¬ 
verted.  The  man  who  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  keeps  looking 
back  shows  he  is  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  At  the  outset  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  does  not  make  himself  fit  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  his  own  ploughing.  Fitting  us  for  heaven  is  a 
divine  undertaking,  but  those  thus  fitted  will  manifest  it,  and  those 
not  fitted  will  evidence  their  unfitness  also. 

The  ploughman  who  keeps  looking  back  with  lingering  and 
longing,  like  Lot’s  wife  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  proves  that  his 
heart  has  not  been  changed. 

Some  years  ago  a  “poet”  in  the  Portland,  Oregon  traffic  de¬ 
partment  succeeded  in  posting  the  city  with  traffic  safety  signs 
exhorting  the  pedestrian  to  “Gaze  Both  Ways”  before  stepping  off 
the  curb.  An  editorial  in  the  Oregonian  pointed  out  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  gaze  both  ways,  at  least  both  at  once  unless  cross¬ 
eyed,  because  to  gaze  means  to  look  earnestly  and  steadily.  The 
gaze  of  the  ploughman  was  back  at  the  old  life  because  his  heart 
was  there. 

Unlike  the  Thessalonian  believers  who  “turned  to  God  from 
idols  to  serve  the  living  eind  true  God”  (1  Thess.  1:9),  the  plough¬ 
man  of  empty  profession  had  not  really  turned  to  God  from  his  idols. 
In  a  number  of  places  in  the  New  Testament  the  Christian  life  is 
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represented  in  terms  of  going  on  with  Christ,  and  those  looking 
back  or  turning  back  are  those  who  have  never  been  truly  converted 
and  saved  (cf.  John  6:66;  2  Pet.  2:21;  Phil.  3:13). 

Matthew  24:13  succintly  states  the  principle  that  salvation 
is  co-extensive  with  perseverance:  “He  that  shall  endure  unto  the 
end,  the  same  shall  be  saved.”  It  clearly  implies  that  the  one  who 
fails  to  endure  will  not  be  saved.  Proper  interpretation  of  the  verse 
demands  that  we  point  out  that  the  salvation  spoken  of  here  is 
not  that  of  the  soul  primarily  but  of  the  life  through  the  tribulation 
period.  (And  a  great  company  of  redeemed  ones  will  come  out  of 
of  this  period  who  will  not  have  endured  unto  the  “end”  spoken  of 
in  this  context.  They  are  the  white-robed  martyrs  of  Revelation 
7:9-17.)  The  “end”  to  which  Christ  referred  in  this  context  is  the 
end  of  the  age  (vv.  3,  6,  14). 

But  the  principle  can  be  applied  to  the  salvation  of  the  be¬ 
liever.  If  he  endures  to  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  the  one  who 
does  not  endure,  shall  not  be  saved. 


THE  PROBIi:M  PASSAGES 

This  leads  us  to  the  crux  of  our  discussion.  I^ill  the  one 
who  has  truly  been  saved  endure  to  the  end?  And  as  for  the  one 
who  does  not  endure  to  the  end,  has  he  ever  been  saved? 

Our  consideration  of  several  similar  conditional  sentences 
will  answer  the  question. 

The  first  of  these  conditional  sentences  is  found  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians  15:2,  where  both  the  condition  and  the  conclusion  are  found 
in  the  present  tense  and  express  what  is  true  of  the  present  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  believer.  In  the  first  verse  Paul  wrote  of  their  standing 
in  the  gospel,  and  in  the  second  verse  refers  to  this  same  gospel 
“through  which  also  you  are  being  saved,  if  you  keep  holding  fast 
what  I  preached  to  you,  except  you  believed  in  vain,”  (a  literal 
translation  giving  proper  value  to  the  verb  tenses  of  the  Greek  origi¬ 
nal). 
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Here  present  tense  salvation,  the  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  sin,  is  properly  conditioned  upon  continuous  believing.  Ihis 
“also**  or  additional  salvation  is  something  more  than  the  gospel 
in  which  “they  have  stood  and  are  standing**  (perfect  tense). 
They  “stood**  in  the  forgiveness  and  justification  which  has  done 
away  the  penalty  of  sin.  But  salvation  from  its  power  and  domin¬ 
ion  is  an  added  blessing. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  apostle  says, 
“unless  you  believed  in  vain,**  he  does  not  employ  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  believe  but  the  aorist.  The  significance  of  what 
he  is  saying  can  be  better  understood  if  for  the  sake  of  clarity 
we  substitute  for  the  condition,  “if  you  keep  on  holding  fast, 
its  equivalent  in  meaning,  “if  you  keep  on  believing.** 

What  he  is  saying,  then,  is  this:  “You  are  being  saved,  if  you 
keep  on  believing  what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  you  originally 
believed  in  vain.** 

This  means  that  present  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin 
is  contingent  upon  two  things:  a  vital  continuing  faith  based  upon 
and  growing  from  an  original  committal  of  faith  which  was  not  in 
vain.  Paul  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  meant  by  say¬ 
ing,  “unless  you  believed  in  vain.**  He  means  that  our  faith  was 
not  vain  in  the  event  it  was  attached  to  a  worthy  object.  He  makes  this 
clear  in  the  context.  If  we  committed  our  soul*s  salvation  to  a 
Savior  who  remained  in  the  grave,  then  our  faith  was  in  vain:  “If 
Christ  be  not  raised,  yo\ir  faith  is  vain;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins’’ 
(l  Cor.  1S:17;  see  also  v. 14)  It  is  not  the  quality,  quantity,  or  the 
duration  of  faith  which  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  it  being 
in  vain.  It  is  clearly  a  question  of  whether  Christ  is  a  worthy  ob¬ 
ject  of  faith.  And,  praise  God,  He  is.  He  burst  the  bands  of  death! 

Fred  L.  Page,  in  his  booklet.  Is  the  New  Birth  a  Guarantee  of 
Final  Salvation?  gives  the  common,  but  erroneous  view,  that  this 
passage  teaches  that  salvation  may  be  lost,  and  that  in  the  passage 
failing  to  hold  fast  means  the  same  as  having  believed  in  vain.  To 
quote: 

“Paul  is  here  speaking  to  such  as  had  received  the  Gospel. 
And  he  continues  by  saying:  ‘^y  which  also  ye  are  saved  IF  ye 
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hold  fast  the  word  which  I  preached  unto  you;  ‘R.V.  The  inference 
is  clear  that  if  we  do  not  ‘hold  fast,*  we  will  not  be  saved!  .  .  . 
Paul  concludes  by  saying  that  those  who  had  ‘received  the  Gospel,* 
(which  was  at  the  time  of  the  new  birth,)  could  ‘have  believed  in 
vain!*  ** 

By  this  he  means  that  original  saving  faith,  resulting  in  the 
new  birth,  may  peter  out,  and  the  child  of  God  for  want  of  holding 
fast  is  eternally  lost.  But  Paul  in  raising  the  question  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  believing  in  vain  does  not  have  reference  to  the  possible 
loss  of  present  faith  but  to  the  worth  of  the  object  of  our  initial 
saving  faith.  We  are  not  saved  by  faith  in  faith,  but  by  faith  in  the 
risen  Savior. 

You  have  not  believed  in  vain,  Paul  is  reasoning,  because 
you  received  and  stand  in  the  gospel  concerning  the  Christ  who 
died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again.  And  through  this  gospel  you  are 
also  being  saved  if  you  keep  on  holding  fast  what  I  preached  unto 
you. 


The  primary  thought  in  the  verse  has  to  do  with  present  de¬ 
liverance  from  sin,  and  this  is  conditioned  upon  continuous  faith 
in  Christ.  The  verse  does  not  have  to  do  with  the  ultimate  condition 
of  the  soul.  Present-tense  salvation  is  somewhat  of  a  variable.  In 
this  life  we  never  find  complete  deliverance  from  the  sin  nature 
and  its  eruptions  into  the  leprous  sores  of  outbroken  sin,  but  de¬ 
liverance  comes  in  the  measure  that  we  trust  the  Savior. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  degree  of  deliverance  of  the  life  from 
sin  may  vary,  the  soul  of  everyone  who  has  truly  trusted  in  Christ 
is  kept  saved  because  that  original  committal  of  faith  is  not  in 
vain.  But  for  all  practical  purposes  we  may  say  that  the  life  that  is 
not  being  saved  now  is  neither  exercising  saving  faith  now  nor  has 
ever  exercised  it. 

Both  Matthew  24:13  cmd  1  Corinthians  15:2  have  been  errone¬ 
ously  taken  to  mean  that  salvation  now  possessed  may  be  lost  at 
some  future  time  should  faith  fail.  The  inference  in  the  Matthew 
passage  applied  to  salvation  of  believers  would  mean  that  if  one 
does  not  endure  to  some  future  end,  then  he  will  not  have’ future 
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salvation.  First  Corinthians  15:2  teaches  that  if  in  the  present  one 
does  not  go  on  believing,  he  will  not  experience  deliverance  from 
sin  in  the  present.  The  former  presents  a  future  condition  and  a  fu¬ 
ture  conclusion;  the  latter  a  present  condition  and  a  present  conclu¬ 
sion. 


And  now  the  significant  part  of  our  study  has  to  do  with  three 
conditional  sentences,  each  of  which  presents  a  future  contin¬ 
gency,  but  whose  conclusion  has  to  do  with  a  present  or  a  past 
fact.  In  common  they  say:  “If  we  continue  steadfast  in  the  faith  firm 
unto  the  end,  we  have  been  and  are  saved.”  But  they  have  been 
conmonly  interpreted  to  imply  that  if  we  do  not  continue  in  the 
faith,  we  will  be  lost  although  once  saved.  What  they  actually 
teach  is  that  if  we  do  not  continue  in  the  faith,  we  are  not  now 
saved  nor  never  have  been. 

Before  tcdcing  up  the  passages  individually  let  it  be  noticed 
that  both  those  who  teach,  insecurity  and  those  who  teach  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  believer  insist  that  the  saved  must  continue  in  the 
faith.  The  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian  and  lives  in  sin  is 
a  suspect  by  both  systems  of  theology,  and  the  one  who  professes 
to  have  believed  and  then  repudiates  his  faith  has  no  standing  in 
either  theological  family.  The  teaching  that  God  will  keep  the  saved 
safe  leaves  no  room  for  careless  and  faithless  living,  because  the 
saved  must  persevere  in  faith.  We  are  to  make  our  calling  and  elec¬ 
tion  sure  in  our  own  experience  (2  Pet.  1:3-10) 

The  first  of  three  conditional  sentences  for  our  special  con¬ 
sideration  is  Hebrews  3:6.  It  speaks  of  “Christ  as  a  son  over  his 
own  house,”  and  then  adds,  “whose  house  are  we,  if  we  hold  fast 
the  confidence  cmd  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end.” 

The  careless  interpretation  would  take  the  present  tense  of 
the  conclusion,  “whose  house  are  we,”  and  read  the  future  into 
it  to  correspond  to  the  future  contingency  expressed  by  the  con¬ 
dition,  “if  we  hold  fast  .  .  .  unto  the  end.”  And  then  the  inference 
is  drawn,  “if  we  do  not  hold  fast,  then  we  will  cease  to  be  Christ’s 
house  and  be  lost.” 
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Ilut  that  is  neither  what  it  says  nor  implies.  It  says  that  if 
there  is  not  perseverance  in  the  future,  we  are  not  Christ’s  house 
now.  The  implication  is  clear:  if  we  are  really  saved  now,  we  shall 
continue  in  the  faith;  and  if  we  do  not  continue,  we  are  not  saved 
now. 


The  second  reference  is  Colossians  1:21-23.  This  passage 
has  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  its  friends  as  well  as  its  enemies. 
Some  of  the  friends  of  the  truth  of  the  security  of  the  believer  have 
sought  to  get  rid  of  the  thought  of  the  need  of  continuing  in  the 
faith  as  a  human  responsibility  by  separating  the  condition  in 
in  verse  23  from  the  statement  of  reconciliation  in  verse  21.  This 
has  been  done  by  arbitrarily  placing  a  period  after  the  word  death 
in  verse  22.  But  to  punctuate  in  this  way  is  to  divide  a  conditional 
sentence  into  two  parts,  and  to  leave  the  condition  without  a  con¬ 
clusion.  By  employing  capital  letters  in  the  verse,  we  shall  indi¬ 
cate  the  two  parts  of  the  conditional  sentence.  The  conclusion  is 
in  verse  21  and  the  condition  in  verse  23.  And  they  are  inseparable 
in  thought  and  in  grammatical  construction: 

“And  YOl',  that  were  sometime  alienated  and  enemies  in 
your  mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  NOW  HATH  HK  HECONCIIT]!)  in 
the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death,  to  present  you  holy  and  un- 
blameable  and  unreproveable  in  his  sight:  IF’  YF>  CONTINUE  IN  THE 
FAITH  GROUNDED  AND  SETTIi:D,  AND  BE  NOT  MOVED  AWAY 
FROM  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  .  .  .” 

The  conditional  sentence,  then,  is  this:  “You  hath  he  recon¬ 
ciled,  if  ye  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not 
moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel.” 


Here  again  the  passage  is  taken  by  those  who  believe  that 
we  can  be  saved  and  lost  again  and  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  if 
we  do  not  continue  in  the  faith  we  shall  be  lost. 

But  that  is  not  what  it  says.  The  statement  is  rather:  “You 
have  been  reconciled,  if  you  continue.”  And  the  punch  line  of 
clear  inference  is  that  you  have  not  been  saved  if  you  do  not  con- 
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tinue  in  the  faith.  A  negative  in  the  condition  here  requires  a  nega¬ 
tive  in  the  conclusion.  If  we  do  not  continue  in  the  faith,  we  have 
not  been  saved. 

The  reader  may  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  development  of 
thought  in  this  section  of  Colossians  1.  F^aul  speaks  of  God  the 
Father  who  has  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  (v.  12);  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness  (v.  13); 
redeemed  us  by  blood  (v.  14);  made  peace  for  us  through  the  blood 
of  His  cross  (v.  20),  and  reconciled  us  to  himself  (v.  21).  Having 
mentioned  all  these  things  as  accomplished  facts,  he  suddenly 
throws  in  t^ie  condition  “if”. 

The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  The  Apostle  Paul  through 
the  Spirit  has  been  writing  of  things  which  have  been  accomplished 
for  every  true  believer.  Suddenly  he  becomes  aware  of  his  audience 
and  he  turns  from  his  delineation  of  what  is  true  of  believers  to 
the  Scriptural  test  and  proof  of  personal  salvation,  that  is,  per¬ 
severance  in  the  faith.  As  Christ  said,  “If  ye  continue  in  my  word, 
then  are  ye  my  disciples.” 

He  has  written  to  the  Colossians  as  believers,  assuming  all 
these  things  to  be  true  of  them,  but  lest  any  presume  to  possess 
these  blessings  when  he  did  not,  he  gave  the  test  of  perseverance 
by  which  to  examine  themselves  whether  they  be  in  the  faith. 

Now  it  is  patent  that  a  future  contingency  cannot  change 
a  past  fact.  Individual  Colossians  were  either  saved  or  not  saved. 
If  saved,  the  fact  of  it  could  not  be  altered  by  a  future  contingency. 
Consequently,  “you  hath  he  reconciled,  if  you  continue  in  faith,” 
cannot  mean  that  the  past  fact  of  reconciliation  is  dependent  upon 
future  faith.  What  it  must  mean  is  that  the  past  fact  will  be  evi¬ 
denced  by  continuing  faith.  Conversely,  failure  to  continue  in 
faith  would  simply  prove  that  there  had  been  no  salvation  in  the 
past.  Neither  continuance  or  failure  to  continue  could  alter  what 
had  occurred  in  the  past;  all  they  could  do  would  be  to  dis¬ 
play  either  the  fruits  of  salvation  or  the  work  of  unbelief. 

The  third  passage  of  Scripture  for  our  discussion  is  Hebrews 
3:14:  “For  we  are  made  (literally,  have  become,  from  the  Greek 
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perfect  tense)  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our 
confidence  stedfast  unto  the  end.**  Here  the  conclusion,  “we  have 
become  partakers  of  Christ,**  is  expressed  in  that  form  of  the  verb 
which  denotes  a  past  action,  the  results  of  which  abide:  we  have 
become  and  are  partakers  of  Christ.  The  condition  is  future  and 
points  to  the  necessity  of  holding  the  beginning  of  our  confidence 
stedfast  unto  the  end. 

Again  our  friends  who  believe  that  eternal  life  may  end  in¬ 
terpret  this  to  mean  that  future  failure  will  mean  future  loss.  But 
careful  exegesis  of  the  future  condition,  with  the  conclusion  in 
the  past,  requires  us  to  negate  the  conclusion  as  it  is  in  the  past 
tense  if  we  negate  the  future,  with  the  resultant  meaning:  “You 
have  not  become  partakers  of  Christ  (in  the  past),  if  you  do  not 
hold  the  beginning  of  your  confidence  stedfast  unto  the  end.** 

In  summary,  then,  let  us  put  together  our  conditions  and  con¬ 
clusions: 

“He  that  shall  endure  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved,** 
and  conversely,  he  that  does  not  endure,  shall  not  be  saved  (Matt. 
24:13  spoken  concerning  Jews  in  future  tribulation,  but  principle 
applicable  to  us). 

“Whose  house  are  we,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the 
rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto  the  end,**  and  conversely,  we  are 
not  His  house  now,  if  we  do  not  hold  fast  unto  the  end. 

“You  he  reconciled,  if  ye  continue  in  the  faith,**  and  con¬ 
versely,  you  were  not  reconciled,  if  you  do  not  continue  in  the 
faith. 


“We  have  become  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  confidence  stedfast  unto  the  end**  (Heb.  3:14),  and 
conversely,  we  have  not  become  partakers  of  Christ  unless  we  hold 
stedfast  unto  the  end. 

These  passages  do  not  teach  that  we  can  be  saved  and  lost 
again,  but  they  serve  as  tests  of  whether  we  have  ever  been  saved. 
They  are  in  harmony  with  the  implications  of  the  statement  made 
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by  Christ  to  professing  but  unsaved  Christians  who  had  wrought 
miracles  in  His  name,  “I  never  knew  you:  depart  from  me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity”  (Matt.  7:23).  His  statement  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  having  been  saved  and  lost  again.  ‘‘Not  at  any  time 
have  I  known  you.” 

This  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  thought  in  Hebrews  4:1,  which 
is  found  in  the  midst  of  warning  concerning  false  profession  as 
illustrated  by  the  ‘‘mix-up”  in  the  mixed  multitude  which  came  out 
of  Egypt.  The  exhortation  is  this:  ‘‘I.et  us  fear  therefore,  lest 
haply  a  promise  being  left  of  entering  into  his  rest,  any  one  of  you 
should  seem  to  have  come  short  of  it”(A.S.V.).  In  keeping  with  a 
context  which  presents  a  mixed  multitude,  some  with  believing  and 
some  with  unbelieving  hearts,  the  warning  is  to  examine  our  hearts 
with  relation  to  the  promise,  ‘‘lest  we  be  found  to  have  missed  it” 
(Will  iams’  translation).  The  context  clearly  implies  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  hearts  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  exodus.  The  call 
is  not  to  fear  of  future  missing  of  the  promise  but  rather  to  past 
failure  to  lay  hold  upon  it.  The  warning  is  against  false  profession. 
It  is  a  warning  against  going  along  as  though  a  believer,  but  some 
day  to  be  discovered  as  having  missed  the  promise. 

We  join  our  Arminian  brethren  in  insisting  that  perseverance 
in  the  faith  is  necessary  to  salvation.  We  differ  in  that  we  affirm 
that  failure  to  persevere  proves  that  one  has  never  been  saved 
and  lost  again. 

‘‘Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to 
present  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise  God  our  Savior,  be  glory  and  majesty, 
dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  ever.  Amen. 


Portland,  Oregon 


THE  TIME  OE  THE  KAl’Tl  KE  AS 
INDICATED  IN  CERTAIN  SCKIPTl'KES 


By  William  K.  Harrison,  L.L.D. 

TIME  OF  THE  RAPTURE  IN  SECOND  THESSALONIANS 

Verse  4  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle  shows  that  the 
church  was  in  serious  persecution  and  tribulation  “so  that  we 
ourselves  glory  in  you  in  the  churches  of  God  for  your  patience  and 
faith  in  all  your  persecutions  and  tribulations  that  ye  endure.** 

The  deciding  passage  in  this  epistle  is  2:1-12,  and  the 
understanding  of  it  is  dependent  on  verse  1.  Here  Paul  is  speaking 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  rapture.  The  word  “con¬ 
cerning**  is  used  rather  than  “by**  as  the  proper  translation  in 
the  Revised  Standard  Version,  and  “touching**  in  the  American 
Standard  Version.  Thus  we  see  what  follows  in  the  passage  has  a 
direct  relation  to  the  rapture.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  be  about 
the  rapture. 

In  verse  2  it  is  evident  that  Paul  had  learned  that  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Christians  were  shaken  in  mind,  disturbed  or  troubled,  as 
the  Day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand.  The  condition  of  these  people  was 
not  mere  excitement  or  anticipation  regarding  the  Lord*s  return /and 
the  rapture  in  connection  with  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  but  it  was  fear. 
This  is  clear  from  the  use  of  the  word  “troubled.**  In  the  Greek 
dictionary  of  Strong*s  Concordance  the  Greek  word  throeo,  trans¬ 
lated  “troubled,**  is  given  the  meaning  “to  frighten.**  According 
to  the  same  authority,  this  Greek  word  is  used  only  twice  elsewhere 
in  the  new  Testament,  Matthew  24:6  and  Mark  13:7.  In  these  verses 
the  evident  meaning  of  the  word  is  that  of  fear  caused  by  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars.  In  translating  throeo  in  2  Thessalonians  2:2, 
Ronald  Knox  uses  the  word  “terrify.**  In  the  Matthew  and  Mark 
references  the  word  is  translated  “alarmed**  by  the  RSV  and  Phil- 
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lips,  “disturbed”  by  Knox,  and  “troubled”  by  the  ASV.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  reports  that  the  Day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand  were  caus¬ 
ing  confusion  and  fear. 

The  question  arises  why  should  these  people  be  afraid  of  the 
coming  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  and  particularly  as  it  concerned 
the  rapture  at  the  Lord’s  coming.  The  key  to  the  solution  appears 
to  be  in  verse  2  in  the  phrase  translated  “at  hand”  in  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version.  Phillips  gives  it  as  “almost  here.”  Scofield  in  the 
margin  gives  it  “now  present.”  The  RSV  translates  it  as  “has 
come.”  Knox  uses  “close  at  hand.”  Whichever  one  of  these  trans¬ 
lations  is  the  most  nearly  correct,  it  is  evident  that  these  Chris¬ 
tians  feared  that  they  were  either  in  the  Day  of  the  Lord  or  that 
it  was  so  close  that  it  was  immediately  imminent.  That  this  Day 
of  the  Lord  referred  to  the  great  tribulation  rather  than  to  the  second 
advent  itself  becomes  clear  as  we  analyze  the  effect  of  these  trans¬ 
lations. 

If  we  assume  the  proper  translation  to  be  “has  come”  or 
“now  present”  and  if  it  refers  to  the  second  advent  itself,  then 
Christ  would  already  be  present  on  earth.  The  believers  would 
be  with  Christ.  They  would  previously  have  seen  the  great  heaven¬ 
ly  signs.  Paul  mentions  none  of  these  things;  rather  he  mentioned 
the  apostasy  and  the  man  of  sin  who  undoubtedly  corresponds  to  the 
abomination  of  desolation  referred  to  by  the  Lord  in  Matthew  24:15. 
The  revelation  of  this  man  of  sin  following  the  apostasy  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  great  tribulation  described  in  Matthew  24:16-21. 
Therefore,  as  in  1  Thessalonians  5:2,  the  Day  of  the  Lord  refers  to 
the  great  tribulation.  It  is  clear  from  this  discussion  based  on  the 
translation  “has  come”  that  the  Thessalonian  Christians  were 
afraid  that  the  great  tribulation  was  already  present.  And  since  this 
belief  and  fear  are  directly  concerned  with  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
and  the  rapture  of  the  church,  it  becomes  also  clear  that  these 
people  had  been  taught  by  Paul  that  their  salvation  from 
the  great  tribulation  would  be  by  way  of  the  rapture.  Yet,  they 
feared  that  the  tribulation  was  present  and  that  they  were  in  it. 
Apparently,  to  them,  Paul’s  teaching  was  in  error. 
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If  we  accept  the  translation  “at  hand”  and  if  the  Day  of  the 
of  the  Lord  refers  to  the  second  advent,  then  a  different  situation 
results.  The  Christians  being  in  great  tribulation  should  not  be 
troubled  by  the  prospect  of  the  Bay  of  the  Lord’s  immediacy  but 
rather  should  rejoice  because  it  would  mean  their  almost  immediate 
release  by  way  of  the  rapture  from  their  sufferings  and  entrance  into 
the  blessing  of  being  with  the  Lord.  Therefore,  again  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  cannot  refer  to  the  second  advent  but  rather  can  refer  to 
the  great  tribulation.  And  for  the  same  reason  as  stated  above  the 
Christians  must  have  expected  to  be  saved  from  the  tribulation  by  the 
rapture.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Paul  so  firmly  warned  them  against 
false  rumors  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord. 

This  in  any  case  it  must  be  concluded  that  Paul  had  taught 
and  the  Thessolonian  Christians  had  believed  that  the  rapture  would 
occur  before  the  great  tribulation. 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  --  verses  6-12—  also  points  to 
a  pretribulation  rapture.  The  man  of  sin  is  Satan’s  man  and  comes 
by  the  working  of  Satan,  lie  does  not  come  now  and  cannot  come 
until  the  appointed  time,  because  there  is  one  who  presently  re¬ 
strains  him.  When  this  one  who  restrains  him  is  out  of  the  way,  and 
not  before,  Satan  reveals  his  man  (2  Thess.  2:6-8). 

As  far  as  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  Satan  is  the  greatest  of 
created  beings.  He  is  a  rebel  against  and  enemy  of  Cod,  the  leader 
of  demons  and  rebellious  angels.  He  is  referred  to  as  “the  prince 
of  this  world,”  the  god  of  this  age,  and  the  “prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air.*  The  Christian  must  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  Cod  to  be 
able  to  withstand  him.  Only  Cod  can  defeat  or  restrain  him.  There¬ 
fore,  the  only  effective  restraining  power  is  that  of  Cod. 

Cod  is  active  in  the  affairs  of  men  during  the  great  tribulation 
as  seen  in  2  Thessalonians  2:11.  While  the  restraining  power  must 
be  Cod,  yet  He  is  Cod  in  a  special  sense,  the  sense  that  He  can  be 
removed.  Since  Cod  is  omnipresent,  the  only  apparent  way  by  which 
He  can  be  removed  is  as  the  Holy  Spirit  indwelling  the  believers 
individually  and  the  church  as  a  body.  As  the  Apostle  John  says, 
“Creator  is  he  that  is  in  you,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.”  Since 
the  Holy  Spirit  never  departs  from  the  believer  it  appears  that  the 
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removal  of  the  restraining  power  can  only  refer  to  the  removal  of 
the  church.  Furthermore,  the  only  good  thing  (other  than  martyrs 
in  the  tribulation  period)  that  is  to  be  removed  prior  to  the  second 
advent  is  the  church  at  the  rapture.  If  the  one  removed  is  not  the 
church,  the  body  of  Christ,  then  what  could  it  be  ?  There  should  be 
some  satisfactory  alternative  but  none  is  apparent. 

An  alternative  interpretation  of  2  Thessalonians  2:7  is  inter¬ 
esting  and  if  true  is  thought  by  some  to  invalidate  the  preceding 
conclusion.  The  verse  itself  reads  in  the  American  Standard  Version: 
“For  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  doth  already  work:  only  there  is 
one  that  restraineth  now,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.” 

The  alternative  theory  is  that  the  last  part  of  the  preceding 
verse  should  be  generally:  “until  he  come  out  of  the  midst.”  The 
“he”  in  this  case  is  supposed  to  be  the  man  of  sin, or  lawless  one. 
Of  seven  translations  of  this  passage  (Authorized,  ASV  and  RSV', 
Alford,  Knox,  Phillips,  and  Way)  none  uses  the  alternative  mentioned 
above.  All  agree  that  it  is  the  restraining  power  which  is  actually 
removed.  Alford  in  his  comment  on  this  (The  New  Testament  for 
English  Readers)  says  the  phrase,  “be  removed”  is  “used  of  any 
person  or  thin^  which  is  taken  out  of  the  way,  whether  by  death  or 
other  removal.  ’ 

Comment  on  this  passage  in  The  New  Bible  Commentary, 
page  1061,  in  discussing  the  Greek  used  in  the  phrase  “to  be  taken 
out  of  the  way”  says:  “Failure  to  recognize  this  idiom  has  led  some 
to  force  upon  the  words  here  a  literalist  translation,  until  he  (anti¬ 
christ)  become  (i.e.  appear)  out  of  the  midst;  but  this  is  not  Paul’s 
meaning.” 

It  would  seem  also,  that  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  passage 
would  be  illogical  were  the  alternative  translation  used.  Verses 
6  and  7  show  that  there  is  active  restraint  which  is  all  that  prevents 
the  appearance  of  the  man  of  sin.  That  is,  this  man  cannot  appear 
until  the  restraint  is  removed.  Thus  when  he  does  come  it  follows 
that  the  restraint  must  have  ceased  its  active  opposition.  There¬ 
fore  the  alternative  translation  seems  to  have  no  merit,  and  even 
were  it  used  it  would  imply  that  before  the  man  of  sin  appears  the 
restraint  would  have  been  removed. 
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Another  problem  is  the  question  whether  Matthew  28:20  pro¬ 
hibits  the  idea  that  the  church  can  be  removed  from  the  earth  before 
the  end  of  the  age,  that  is,  the  second  advent  itself  which  of  course 
follows  the  great  tribulation.  Following  the  command  to  go  and  teach 
all  nations  this  verse  reads:  “Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world  (age).  Amen.*' 

Regarding  the  disciples  to  whom  the  Lord  spoke  directly,  they 
died  a  long  time  ago  and  are  now  with  the  Lord  even  though  their 
bodies  have  vanished  in  the  grave  (F’hil.  1:21-23).  I’he  same  «an  be 
said  of  all  believers  who  have  lived  and  died  since  then.  These  are 
not  only  with  the  Lord  now  but  will  be  so  until  the  end  of  the  age 
and  forever.  As  the  age  comes  to  its  close  there  will  be  disciples 
of  some  kind  on  earth,  the  elect  (Matt.  24:15-26,  31).  1  he 

Lord  will  be  with  them  too.  If  previously  the  rapture  had  occurred, 
there  would  be  a  new  body  of  the  elect  but  that  fact  would  not  in¬ 
validate  the  promise  made  by  Christ. 

The  apostasy  which  with  the  man  of  sin  is  the  sign  of  the 
coming  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  (2  Thess.  2:2-3)  also  provides  a  con¬ 
vincing  clue  as  to  the  time  of  the  rapture.  Apostasy  is  not  new. 
According  to  Strong’s  Concordance,  in  the  Greek  dictionary,  the 
Greek  word  apostasia,  translated  “falling  away*’  or  “apostasy,** 
means  the  state  of  defection  from  truth.  Before  the  revelation  of 
the  man  of  sin  in  his  true  character,  there  will  be  the  apostasy.  The 
use  of  the  definite  article  makes  this  apostasy  a  special  or  particu¬ 
lar  one.  The  particularity  of  the  apostasy  might  relate  to  either  the 
time  of  its  occurrence  or  its  character,  or  both.  If  the  time  were  the 
primary  feature,  then  there  would  be  little  need  for  the  definite 
article.  An  apostasy  would  serve  just  as  well.  Therefore  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  apostasy  must  be  its  true  significance. 

Apostasy  is  and  always  has  been  the  spiritual  attitude  of  the 
human  race.  The  truth  that  God  is  a  universal  belief  in  mankind 
(Ps.  14:1;  Rom.  1:19-20).  Yet  the  human  race  as  a  whole  is  dead  in 
sin.  They  have  always  rejected  God  and  His  truth  and  have  been 
determined  to  deny  Him  in  their  will  to  be  masters  of  their  own 
destiny  (Rom.  1:21-23,  25,  28).  It  is  undeniable  that  mankind  is  in 
a  state  of  apostasy  and  always  has  been.  Further,  apostasy  has 
always  existed  in  Israel  and  in  the  church.  At  one  time  in  Israel 
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there  were  only  seven  thousanH  men  who  were  not  idolaters  (1  Kings 
19:10,  14,  18;  Rom.  11:2-4).  The  burden  of  much  of  what  the  prophets 
said  was  a  denunciation  of  the  apostasy  in  Israel.  The  history  of 
the  church  shows  much  apostasy,  probably  never  more  than  there 
is  today.  In  its  various  forms,  the  defection  may  include  modernism, 
formalism,  mysticism,  or  anything  else  which  denies  or  counterfeits 
the  fundamentals  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  recorded  in  the  Word  of  God. 
Persons  subscribing  to  these  denials  or  counterfeits,  regardless  of 
their  church  affiliation,  are  the  unsaved  or  tares  among  the  wheat, 
because  a  person  who  has  been  born  again,  being  a  new  creation  in 
Christ  and  eternally  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  cannot  defect  from 
the  faith  or  perish  (John  10:27-30;  1  Cor.  1:8;  2  Cor.  5:17).  Having 
never  been  born  again,  the  apostasy  of  these  self-styled  Christians 
must  be  either  a  defection  from  a  former  profession  of  faith  or  an 
appropriation  of  the  name  Christian  and  membership  in  the  visible 
Christian  community  even  in  the  total  absence  of  any  such  profes¬ 
sion. 


An  idea  of  what  the  apostasy  means  can  be  gained  by  consid¬ 
ering  the  state  of  men  immediately  after  the  rapture.  At  that  time 
there  will  not  be  a  single  human  being  left  on  earth  who  is  a  real 
believer.  Every  one  will  be  at  enmity  against  God  whether  he  is  in 
what  is  left  of  the  visible  Christian  organizations  (Christendom) 
or  is  simply  a  pagan.  That  is,  apostasy  will  be  total.  Any  earlier 
state  of  apostasy  must  be  less  than  total  and  all  of  them  differing 
from  one  another  only  in  relative  degree  and  type.  Therefore  we 
conclude  that  the  only  apostasy  which  can  be  designated  by  the 
definite  article  the  is  that  total  one  which  is  the  direct  and  im¬ 
mediate  consequence  of  the  rapture.  It  follows  that  the  rapture 
must  precede  the  apostasy  as  well  as  the  great  tribulation. 

An  objection  to  this  idea  might  be  made  on  the  grounds  of 
Paul’s  use  of  the  apostasy  as  one  of  the  conditions  precedent  to 
the  coming  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  (2  Thess.  2:2-3).  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  apostasy  is  a  sign  to  believers  in  the  church.  But 
that  is  not  what  he  says.  He  uses  the  term  only  to  show  that  the 

Day  of  the  Lord  had  not  come.  He  does  not  say  they  are  to  look 

for  the  apostasy.  It  is  apparent  that  the  apostasy  will  precede  the 

Day  of  the  Lord  whether  the  church  is  present  or  not.  If  the  rap¬ 

ture  precedes  the  apostasy,  then  obviously  the  church  will  not  see 
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it  when  it  subsequently  comes.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  church 
to  see  it,  then  the  question  arises,  could  it  be  the  apostasy  (as  dis¬ 
cussed  above).  We  believe  not. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


(Series  to  be  concluded  in  the  April— June,  1958,  Number) 


KKTHINKIING  THK  GKNKSIS  ACCOl'M 
OF  GKFATION 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.  D.,  Ph.D. 


The  niajestic  opening  verse  of  Genesis:  “In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  earth,**  apparently  does  not  refer  to  the 
original  sinless  and  perfect  earth  brought  into  existence  in  dim 
antiquity.  That  original  sphere,  says  Isaiah,  was  created  “not 
a  waste**  but  “formed  to  be  inhabited**  (Isa.  45:18).  The  laying 
of  its  cornerstone  was  celebrated  by  the  sinless  song  of  “the  morn¬ 
ing  stars**  and  the  joyous  shouts  of  “all  the  sons  of  God**  (angels), 
perhaps  millions  of  years  ago. 


ORDER  OUT  OF  CHAOS 

The  Genesis  account  evidently  opens  in  a  much  later  con¬ 
text  and,  like  the  Mesopotamian  creation  stories,  begins  with  chaos. 
Already  the  heavens  and  the  earth  had  had  a  long  history.  Com¬ 
mentators  commonly  make  two  assumptions  concerning  the  first 
verse  of  the  Bible,  neither  of  which  is  required  by  the  original 
language.  First,  the  phrase  “in  the  beginning**  refers  absolutely 
to  the  beginning  of  the  material  universe  denoted  by  the  expression 
“the  heavens  and  the  earth**  and  second,  the  Hebrew  word  bora* 
(“create**)  in  Genesis  1:1  means  “not  formed  from  any  pre-existing 
materials,  but  formed  out  of  nothing.** 

These  assumptions,  however,  lead  to  conclusions  at  variance 
with  the  simple  and  natural  grammatical  interpretation  of  Genesis 
1:1-2  in  its  connection  with  what  follows,  besides  involving  diffi¬ 
culties  of  reconciliation  with  other  Biblical  passages,  as  well 
as  the  accepted  facts  of  science. 

(27) 
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For  example,  if  Genesis  1:1  refers  to  the  original  creation 
of  the  universe  out  of  nothing.  Genesis  1:2  must  either  be  con¬ 
strued  to  be  the  original  chaotic  state  in  which  the  earth  was  cre¬ 
ated  or  to  be  the  result  of  a  subsequent  judgment  (the  gap  theory). 
But  the  first  interpretation  is  contradicted  by  both  Scripture  and 
theology.  Why  should  a  perfect  Creator  create  an  original  imper¬ 
fect  and  chaotic  earth?— the  fact  of  which  is  expressly  denied  by 
revealed  truth  recorded  in  Isaiah  45:18  and  completely  at  variance 
with  the  ecstatically  joyous  dedication  of  the  primeval  earth  when 
it  came  forth  perfect  from  the  Creator’s  hand,  as  described  by 
Job  (Job  38:4-7). 

The  second  interpretation,  while  it  avoids  the  Scriptural 
and  theological  difficulties  of  the  first,  runs  into  grammatical  and 
etymological  problems.  In  the  original  language.  Genesis  1:2  con¬ 
sists  of  three  circumstantial  clauses,  all  describing  conditions  or 
circumstances  existing  at  the  time  of  the  principal  action  indicated 
in  verse  1,  or  giving  a  reason  for  that  action. 

With  these  grammatical  facts  in  mind  and  taking  the  Hebrew 
word  hara*  in  a  sense  which  it  commonly  bears  of  “shaping,  form¬ 
ing  or  fashioning”  (cf.  Gen.  1:27;  5:1-2;  Isa.  65:17),  always  de¬ 
scribing  divine  activity,  the  following  translation  brings  out  the 
syntactical  meaning  of  the  Hebrew:  “In  the  beginning  God  fash¬ 
ioned  (or  formed)  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  For  the  earth  was 
waste  and  void,  with  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  and  with 
the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.” 


Thus  Genesis  1:1-2  evidently  describes  not  the  primeval  cre¬ 
ation  ex  nihilo,  celebrated  by  the  angels  (Job  38:7;  Isa.  45:18), 
but  the  much  later  refashioning  of  a  judgment-ridden  earth  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  new  order  of  creation  —  man.  The  Genesis  account, 
accordingly,  deals  only  with  God’s  creative  activity  as  it  concerns 
the  human  race  in  its  origin,  fall  and  redemption.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  the  context  of  the  phrase  “in  the  beginning”  (Gen.  1:1) 
should  refer  to  any  other  time.  There  is  nothing  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  to  suggest  otherwise.  The  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Genesis  nar¬ 
rative  is  simply  giving  the  facts  of  creation  as  they  immediately  af¬ 
fect  man,  who  is  a  comparative  late-comer  in  God’s  creative  program. 
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LIGHT  IS  SEPARATED  FROM  DARKNESS 
“I^hat  communion  hath  light  with  darkness?”  (2  Cor.  6:14) 

Genesis  1:1-2  is  introductory  to  the  seven  days  of  creation 
and  presents  a  summary  statement  of  the  divine  activity  it  called 
forth.  The  following  verses  (Gen.  1:3— 2:3)  give  the  details  involved 
in  the  generalized  declaration  of  verses  1  and  2.  I'he  Spirit  of  God 
having  announced  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  earth’s  history  (as 
that  history  affects  man)  God  formed  or  fashioned  a  chaotic  globe 
into  a  cosmos  (vv.  1-2),  He  now  proceeds  to  recount  how  this  stu¬ 
pendous  transformation  was  accomplished  in  a  seven-day  period. 

Seven  days  of  recreation.  On  the  first  day  the  Creator  caused 
light  to  shine  upon  the  dense  gloom  that  engulfed  the  chaotic  earth 
and  the  ‘‘thick  darkness”  that  formed  ‘‘a  swaddling-band”  for  it 
(Job  38:9).  ‘‘And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light” 
(Gen.  1:3). 

It  is  not  declared  that  God  created  light.  He  merely  said, 
‘‘Let  there  be  light.”  Dy  His  omnipotent  word,  light  with  which  He 
had  always  clothed  Himself,  and  with  which  He  had  resplendently 
adorned  Lucifer  and  all  the  ‘‘angels  of  light,”  and  which  illumi¬ 
nated  the  jubilant  scene  when  the  morning  stars  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  celebrated  the  primeval  creation  of  the  earth,  was  rendered 
visible,  insofar  as  the  gloom-enshrouded  globe  of  earth  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  dense  accumulations  of  fogs  and  impenetrable  mists 
that  had  blanketed  the  chaos  with  deep  shadows  were  broken  up, 
permitting  light  to  shine  through. 

It  was  the  grand  signal  that  the  ‘‘Father  of  lights,  with 
whom  can  be  no  variation,  neither  shadow  that  is  cast  by  turning” 
(Jas.  1:17),  was  moving  in  His  omnipotence,  wisdom  and  grace  to 
undo  the  disorder  of  sin,  and  by  His  creative  power  to  repair  the 
damage  it  had  caused  in  the  material  universe.  The  beginning  of 
that  recreative  activity  was  manifested  in  the  dissipation  of  those 
chaotic  conditions  on  the  earth  that  had  impeded  the  penetration 
of  light  and  had  clothed  it  with  murky  darkness,  relieved  only  by 
‘‘the  Spirit  of  God”  that  had  graciously  ‘‘moved”  or  brooded ‘‘upon 
the  face  of  the  waters”  (Gen.  1:2). 
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With  light  breaking  through  and  flooding  the  earth  on  the  first 
day  of  creation,  God  continued  His  creative  activity  on  the  second 
day,  fashioning  the  chaotic  waters  into  two  masses  —  the  sprawling 
oceans  below  on  the  earth’s  surface  and  the  cloudy  sea  of  water 
vapor  above,  enveloping  the  earth’s  atmosphere  (Gen.  1:6-8). 
On  the  third  day  He  separated  the  waters  from  the  land  areas  and 
called  forth  plant  life  (Gen.  1:9-13). 

The  fourth  day  marked  the  appearance  of  the  heavenly  lumi¬ 
naries  in  the  newly  reconstructed  heavens  of  the  earth  (Gen.  1:14- 
19).  The  creative  activity  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  resulted  in  the 
peopling  of  sea  and  air  with  fishes  and  birds,  the  production  of 
land  animals,  and,  finally,  the  formation  of  man,  the  crown  and  goal 
of  all  God’s  gracious  work  in  refashioning  the  chaotic  earth  (Gen. 
1:14-31).  The  seventh  day  was  sanctified  by  the  divine  creative 
rest  (Gen.  2:1-3). 

The  light  is  good.  Of  special  importance  in  the  seven-day 
account  of  creation  is  the  calling  forth  of  light  upon  the  earth  about 
to  be  renewed.  Sin  had  steeped  it  in  disorder  and  darkness.  God’s 
active  movement  upon  it  in  recreation  involved  banishing  the  dis¬ 
order  and  dissipating  the  darkness.  It  was  necessarily  so.  He  Who 
is  perfect  in  symmetry  and  infinite  in  beauty  and  who  is  “not  a  God 
of  confusion”  (1  Cor.  14:33),  must  begin  any  creative  or  recreative 
work  by  banishing  chaos.  He  who  Himself  “is  light”  and  in  whom 
•“is  no  darkness  at  all”<(l  John  1:5),  of  necessity  must  deal  with 
darkness  and  rigidly  confine  it,  if  not  take  steps  to  banish  it  even¬ 
tually. 

“And  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good:  and  God  divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness.”  His  omniscience  impressed  light  with  the 
seal  of  His  perfection.  It  was  good  because  it  was  that  with  which 
He  had  clothed  Himself  from  all  eternity  and  that  with  which  he  had 
endued  His  unfallen  creatures.  Only  when  sin  came,  darkness  re¬ 
sulted.  Darkness,  therefore,  represents  sin,  that  which  is  contrary 
to  God’s  glory  and  holiness  (1  John  1:6). 

The  Creator  not  only  pronounced  the  light  “good,”  •but  He  did 
what  His  infinitely  holy  being  demanded.  He  “divided  the  light  from 
the  darkness.”  He  demonstrated  at  the  very  commencement  of  His 
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creative  work  that  only  as  righteousness  is  rigidly  differentiated 
from  sin,  and  obedience  to  the  divine  will  from  disobedience  and 
rebellion  can  cosmos  be  brought  out  of  chaos.  This  essential 
moral  distinction  is  the  basis  not  only  of  Cod’s  character,  but  the 
beginning  of  llis  recreative  work  on  the  earth  and  his  regenerative 
work  in  man  as  well.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  right  conduct  in 
in  the  universe  and  originates  in  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

God  calls  the  darkness  night.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
note  that,  in  calling  forth  light,  God  did  not  annihilate  the  dark* 
ness  that  enshrouded  the  chaotic  earth.  He  did  not  banish  it, 
because  in  llis  all-wise  purpose  sin  and  sinners  were  not  to  be  anni¬ 
hilated.  Darkness  was  to  remain  to  be  a  reminder  of  sin  —  a  me¬ 
mento  of  the  presence  of  rebellion  in  the  moral  universe.  Hut  light, 
invested  with  the  moral  quality  of  being  “good”  and  reflecting  the 
glorious  holiness  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  Himself,  was  to  be 
uncompromisingly  separated  from  the  darkness.  This  wap  the  very 
first  step  in  correcting  the  chaotic  condition  introduced  by  sin. 

“And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
Night.”  The  Creator  would  thus  have  the  difference  between  light 
and  darkness  unmistakably  perpetuated  by  the  distinctive  names 
He  assigns  to  each.  In  an  ordered  universe,  though  invaded  by  sin, 
such  moral  discriminations,  originally  made  by  God  Himself,  must 
be  observed.  To  ignore  them  or  to  break  them  down,  is  to  court 
anarchy  and  reduce  order  to  chaos.  Since  God  first  called  forth 
light  to  shine  upon  earth’s  confused  gloom,  and  separated  that 
light  from  darkness,  the  divine  pronouncement  has  always  been: 
“Woe  to  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil;  that  put  darkness 
for  light,  and  light  for  darkness;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet 
for  bitter!”  (Isa.  5:20). 

The  sphere  and  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  light  as  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  God  Himself  (evidently  not  the  light  of  the  sun,  which 
had  yet  not  appeared  as  an  earth  luminary)  were  called  day.  The 
realm  and  the  period  of  darkness  as  a  withdrawing  of  God’s  mani¬ 
fested  presence  and  a  figure  of  the  evil  of  sin,  were  called  night. 

Light  and  children  of  light.  Day  as  tlie  period  of  light  became 
the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  and  a  figure  of  fellowship  with 
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God.  Thus  believers  who  “were  once  darkness”  are  styled  “light  in 
the  Lord”  (Eph.  5:8)  and  are  said  to  be  “sons  of  light  and  sons  of 
the  day,”  and  specifically  described  as  “not  of  the  night  nor  of 
darkness”  (1  Thess.  5:5,  8).  Jesus  Christ,  the  image  of  the  invisi¬ 
ble  God,  is  accordingly  called  “the  dayspring  from  on  high”  (Luke 
1:78)  and  the  “day-star”  to  arise  in  our  hearts  (2  Pet.  1:19).  As  the 
full  manifestation  of  the  eternal  God  who  “is  light”  (1  John  1:7),  He 
is  also  called  “the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world”  (John  1:9),  “the  light  of  the  world”  (John  8:12).  John, 
the  Baptist,  was  called  “a  lamp  that  bumeth  and  shineth”  (John 
5:35)  because  he  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  God  and 
zeal  for  truth. 

Apostles  and  true  ministers  of  Christ’s  salvation  are  called 
“the  light  of  the  world”  (Matt.  5:14),  and  “are  seen  as  lights  in 
the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life”  (Phil.  2:15-16),  being 
“sons  of  the  light”  (Luke  16:8).  In  the  Old  Testament  good  kings 
of  Israel,  like  David,  were  called  “the  lamp  of  Israel”  (2  Sam. 
21:17)  both  because  of  their  regal  majesty  and  the  counsel  and 
comfort  they  gave  their  people  from  the  Lord.  The  unfallen  angels 
of  the  pristine  sinless  sphere  are  known  as  “morning  stars”  (Job 
38:7)  and  “stars  of  light”  (Ps.  118:3). 

The  Word  of  God,  which  leads  men  out  of  the  darkness  of  sin 
to  the  light  of  God’s  salvation,  and  directs  them  in  “the  path  of 
the  righteous”  which  is  said  to  be  “as  the  dawning  light  that  shin¬ 
eth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day”  (Prov.  4:18)  is  by  the 
Psalmist  described  as  “a  lamp”  unto  his  feet  and  “light”  unto  his 
path  (Ps.  119:104).  The  Apostle  Peter  calls  the  Word  of  God  “the 
word  of  prophecy  made  more  sure;”  whereunto  we  do  well  to  “take 
heed  as  unto  a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn, 
and  the  daystar  arise”  in  our  hearts  (2  Peter  1:19). 


Night  is  illuminated  by  light.  God  permitted  the  darkness,  but 
differentiated  it  from  the  light.  But  the  all-wise  and  gracious  Cre¬ 
ator  did  more  than  this.  He  illuminated  the  darkness  with  light. 
“And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to 
divide  the  day  from  the  night;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days  and  years;  and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth;  ^d  it  was  so 
(Gen.  1:14-15). 
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Th^  (iarkness  which  sin  brought  into  the  universe  was  not  to 
be  unmitigated.  In  the  renewed  heavens  and  earth  luminaries  were 
to  beautify,  adorn  and  illuminate  the  firmament,  and  mark  the  unend¬ 
ing  succession  of  days,  months  and  years  with  their  ever-changing 
seasons.  First  and  foremost,  however,  they  were  to  be  for  “signs,” 
that  is,  celestial  monuments  or  symbols  memoralizing  the  divine 
grace  and  goodness  and  reminding  man  that,  even  before  the  creation 
and  fall  of  the  human  race,  God  had  moved  to  alleviate  darkness 
and  provide  the  light  of  his  grace  to  illuminate  the  night  sin  had 
introduced. 

“And  God  made  the  two  great  lights;  the  greater  light  tf^ 
rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night:  he  made  the  stars 
also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  give  light 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  and  to 
divide  the  light  from  the  darkness  .  .  .”  Gen.  1:16-18). 

The  greatest  luminary  of  the  earth;  which  in  the  strength  of 
its  brilliance  is  able  completely  to  dispel  the  darkness,  the  sun, 
signifies  Him  who  is  called  “The  sun  of  righteousness”  (Mai. 
4:2),  and  who,  as  the  supreme  manifestation  of  God’s  redeeming 
love,  is  “the  light  of  the  world”  (John  8:12).  ((hen  Christ  shines  in¬ 
to  our  hearts.  He  gives  “the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God”  (2  Cor.  4:6),  and  we  who  were  “once  darkness”  became 
“light  in  the  Lord”  (Kph.  5:8).  As  the  sun  arising  in  flaming  splen¬ 
dor  upon  the  eastern  horizon  banishes  the  deep  gloom  of  night  and 
ushers  in  the  glory  of  a  new  day,  so  Christ  Jesus  arising  “with 
healing  in  His  beams”  in  the  believer’s  heart,  heralds  the  dawn¬ 
ing  of  God’s  salvation  from  sin,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  life 
and  hope  in  the  human  soul. 

The  lesser  luminary  of  the  earth  which  derives  its  light  by 
reflection  from  the  sun,  the  moon,  symbolizes  the  church  as  it 
radiates  a  glory  wholly  derived  from  Christ.  The  church,  more¬ 
over,  belongs  in  a  moral  and  dispensational  sense  to  the  night 
or  period  prior  to  the  second  advent  when  Christ  will  appear  in  the 
distinctive  character  as  “the  sun  of  righteousness”  to  dispel  the 
darkness  and  bring  in  the  resplendent  millennial  day.  Now  Christ 
shines,  but  “in  the  darkness”  and  He  is  comprehended  only  by 
faith  (John  1:4-5). 
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The  stars,  belonging  also  to  the  night  and  shining  with  clear 
luster  in  the  nocturnal  skies,  represent  individual  believers,  who 
“are  seen  as  lights  (luminaries)  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the 
word  of  life  (Phil.  2:15-16).  Clothed  in  the  splendor  of  Christ’s 
holiness,  and  radiant  in  “the  beauty  of  the  Lord”  (Ps.  90:17),  true 
believers  rise  star-like  on  the  night  of  surrounding  sin.  As  such 
they  are  trophies  of  Cod’s  grace  in  the  darkness  of  this  present 
age,  as  the  stars  were  manifestations  of  the  Creator’s  goodness 
in  the  day  they  were  made  to  shed  forth  their  light  to  relieve  the 
darkness  of  the  primeval  night. 

The  lif'htf  a  beacon  of  hope  in  the  night.  The  refashioning 
of  the  chaotic  earth  into  a  sphere  of  Ldenic  paradise  for  man’s 
abode  was  followed  by  the  fall  of  the  primeval  pair  and  the  en¬ 
trance  of  woe  into  the  human  family.  The  night  of  sin  settled  down 
upon  unfallen  man’s  brief  day.  With  sin  came  shame,  sorrow,  pain 
and  death.  The  long  history  of  human  heartbreak  and  tragedy  began. 

The  ground  is  cursed  with  thorns  and  thistles.  Man  is  afflicted 
with  labor  as  he  wrestles  with  a  hostile  earth,  till  he  returns  in 
death  to  the  dust  from  which  he  was  taken.  Anger,  lust,  murder  and 
sin’s  whole  foul  brood  break  out  in  man’s  heart  and  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  his  deeds.  The  first  child  of  the  human  race  becomes  the 
brutal  murderer  of  his  own  brother.The  descendants  of  this  first  kill¬ 
er  became  notorious  for  crime  and  violence  alongside  their  advance 
in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  civilization  (Gen.  4:16-24). 

By  the  time  of  the  flood  the  wickedness  of  man  was  so  great 
“that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only 
evil  continually”  (Gen.  5:6),  and  God  had  to  destroy  the  earth  and 
man  upon  it  with  a  flood,  preserving  only  a  small  righteous  remnant 
from  the  universal  violence  and  corruption. 

Stars  of  hope.  But  this  dark  night  was  not  unrelieved  by  starlight, 
(jod  had  Mis  messengers  of  light  shining  in  the  darkest  gloom.  In  the 
moment  of  supreme  tragedy  when  man  disobeyed  and  ate  of  the 
forbidden  tree,  the  glistening  star  of  hope  shone  out  resplendently 
against  the  somber  background  of  man’s  sin,  giving  promise  of 
the  coming  Redeemer,  “the  daystar”  (1  Pet.  1:19),  “the  bright 
and  morning  star”  (Rev.  22:16).  J'he  divine  word  to  the  serpent- 
tempter  proclaimed  the  ultimate  victory  of  God’s  grace  over  man’s 
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sin,  and  projected  its  reassuring  radiance  over  the  intervening  cen¬ 
turies  of  human  misery  and  woe:  “I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed:  he  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel”  (Gen.  3:15). 

From  that  fateful  moment  marking  man’s  fall  and  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  God’s  promised  grace,  the  one  star  of  hope  has  become 
a  whole  sky  full  of  stars  in  the  Messianic  promises  recorded  in 
revealed  truth,  and  each  succeeding  one  has  become  brighter  and 
clearer  than  its  predecessor.  The  Messianic  promises  vouchsafed 
to  Abraham  (Gen.  12:1-3)  are  more  specific  than  that  given  to  Noah 
(Gen.  9:26-27).  Likewise  those  given  to  David  (Ps.  22;  110)  and 
Isaiah  (9:6;  53:1-12)  are  more  far-reaching  than  those  given  to 
Moses.  Micah  even  names  Messiah’s  birthplace  (Mic.  5:2)  and 
Malachi  hails  Him  as  the  Dringer-in  of  the  glad  millennial  day  (Mai. 
4:2). 


A  whole  galaxy  of  redemptive  promises  found  fulfilment  at 
the  birth,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  blessed  Lord 
at  His  first  advent.  Other  great  galaxies  of  promises  still  await 
their  consummation  at  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord  as  ‘‘the  bright 
and  morning  star,”  the  harbinger  of  the  dawn,  in  connection  with 
His  coming  for  His  own,  and  as  the  ‘‘sun  of  righteousness”  in 
relation  to  the  establishment  of  the  future  millennial  kingdom  over 
Israel. 

Meanwhile,  however  .dark  the  shadow  of  affliction  or  sorrow 
may  be  for  the  child  of  God,  night  is  always  coupled  with  star¬ 
light,  and  the  eye  of  faith  is  not  to  look  at  the  night  but  for  the 
starlight.  No  matter  how  black  the  night,  the  stars  are  always 
there!  They  are  there  as  bright  and  gleaming  as  ever,  though  for 
the  moment  obscured  by  temptest  tuid  trial.  Above  the  storm’s 
fury  they  shine  just  as  radiantly  and  twinkle  just  as  peacefully  as 
on  the  stillest,  clearest  night. 
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By  Kenneth  L.  Pike,  Ph.  D. 
TRISTRUCTURAL  UNITS  OF  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 


In  this,  the  fourth  lecture  of  the  series,  we  return  to  theoreti¬ 
cal  matters  in  the  investigation  of  language.  In  the  first  lecture 
we  indicated  that  each  language  comprised  a  structural  grid,  a 
system,  through  which  communication  was  molded  and  channeled. 
In  the  second,  we  gave  some  detail  universally  present  in  all 
language  systems,  showing  that  basic  to  them  was  a  series  of 
structures  comprised  of  sequences  of  functional  slots  filled  by 
classes  of  words  or  morphemes  or  phrases.  We  now  wish  to  make 
explicit  one  characteristic  of  these  structures  which  we  drew  on 
earlier  in  the  discussion  but  did  not  makei  prominent  in  or  crucial  to 
the  argument. 

The  added  theoretical  point  is  one  which  I  have  recently 
been  proposing.  Although  it  has  already  proved  very  fruitful  in 
my  linguistic  endeavors,  implying  solutions  to  a  number  of  old 
and  new  problems,  the  reader  must  be  warned  that  it  is  still  too 
early  to  know  well  how  the  point  of  view  will  stand  up  to  the  next 
decade  of  testing  in  the  field  and  in  theoretical  proving  grounds. 


TRISTRUCTUR  AL  VERSUS  TRIPARTITE 
OR  TRIASPECTURAL  VIEWS 

Every  significant  unit  of  speech,  according  to  this  proposed 
view,  is  comprised  simultaneously  of  three  structures,  in  such  a 
way  that  each  of  the  structures  includes  all  the  substance  of  the 
unit,  but  each  structure  is  formally  distinct  from  the  other  two.  Each 
emic  unit  of  speech  is  tri structurally  formed. 
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This  tristructural  theory  is  sharply  distinct  from  a  tripartite 
view.  In  the  latter,  the  tripartite  one,  a  unit  would  be  conceived  as 
having  sections  like  an  orange,  or  parts;  the  substance  of  the  unit 
could  be  analytically  split,  divided,  parcelled  out  into  these  sec¬ 
tions  or  parts,  and  then  the  parts  added  together  would  make  up 
the  whole.  If  one  part  of  a  tripartite  unit  were  removed,  two  parts 
would  be  left.  A  chain  with  three  links  might  symbolize  the  tri¬ 
partite  view.  In  the  tristructural  view  none  of  these  things  are 
are  true.  If  only  one  of  its  three  structures  is  removed  from  a  tri¬ 
structural  unit  the  entire  unit  has  disappeared,  since  each  structure 
includes  within  it  all  the  overt  substance  of  that  unit.  A  tristruc¬ 
tural  unit  is  not  comprised  of  three  parts,  but  of  one  whole,  with 
the  whole  structured  in  three  different  ways  at  once. 

A  tristructural  analysis  is  crucially  different,  also  from  a 
triaspectual  or  tridimensional  view  of  a  unit.  A  triaspectual  ap¬ 
proach  may  look  at  a  single  unit  from  three  different  angles,  see 
it  from  three  different  vantage  points,  study  it  in  relation  to  three 
different  functions,  even  through  the  unit  is  treated  as  having  a 
single  set  of  structural  parts.  A  tridimensional  view  of  an  object 
may  consider  it  as  having  three  dimensions  at  the  very  time  that  it 
is  assumed  to  be  solid  and  with  no  internal  macroscopic  parts.  A 
cube  may  be  viewed  as  having  height,  length,  and  breadth,  for 
example,  but  this  says  nothing  about  the  internal  structure  of  the 
cube.  A  tristructural  analysis  does  not  look  at  the  same  set  of  parts 
from  different  viewpoints  or  in  different  dimensions  as  such,  but 
sees  a  single  large  unit  divided  into  three  sets  of  hierarchically 
arranged  subunits  such  that  each  hierarchical  set  comprises  the 
whole,  just  as  the  layers  of  a  cake  and  the  slices. of  that  cake  each 
include  all  of  the  substance  of  the  cake. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STRUCTURES 

The  most  easily  grasped  linguistic  illustration  of  tristructur¬ 
ing  is  perhaps  seen  in  an  emic  sentence  type.  In  the  utterance 
Vll  be  seeing  him  tomorrow  the  sequence  of  meaningful  lexical  units 
/,  will^  he,  see,  etc.,  makes  up  the  lowest  layer  of  the  hierarchy 
of  the  identification-contrastive  structure.  The  utterance  is  com¬ 
prised  of  the  morphemes.  If  one  takes  away  the  morphemes,  no  part 
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of  the  sentence  is  left.  Similarly,  the  vowels  and  consonants  (and 
other  units  such  as  intonational  ones)  make  up  the  phonemic  level 
of  the  manifestation  structure  of  that  same  utterance.  If  they  are 
all  deleted,  no  morpheme  of  the  sentence  remains.  Finally,  the  sub- 
ject-Hs-actor  grameme,  the  object  grameme,  and  so  on,  make  up  the 
low-layered  units  of  the  distribution  (or  functional)  structure  of  that 
utterance.  If  these  gramemes  are  removed,  neither  word  nor  sound 
remains. 

These  structures  each  have^  their  own  hierarchies.  Morphemes 
combine  into  specific  words  and  phrases,  gramemes  combine  into 
functional  parts  any  one  of  which  may  be  actualized  by  a  variety  of 
particular  words  or  phrases  appropriate  to  those  gramemic  slots,  and 
sounds  combine  into  syllables  and  stress  groups. 


BORDERS  OF  THE  STRUCTURES 

It  is  particularly  important  to  notice  that  the  borders  of  some 
of  these  units  do  not  have  to  coincide— though  many  of  them  do 
coincide.  The  morpheme  sequence  /  plus  7/  combines  into  a  single 
syllable  which  cuts  across  the  grameme  boundary  from  subject  to 
predicate  but  which  includes  only  part  of  that  predicate.  It  seems  to 
be  instances  such  as  this  which  constitute  the  ultimate  criterion  to 
demonstrate  that  the  manifestation  hierarchy  and  the  distribution 
hierarchy  are  distinct  structures  within  the  sentence.  Their  distinct 
border  points  force  one  to  conclude  that  we  are  dealing  not  with 
mere  aspects  of  a  single  structure  seen  from  different  points  of  view, 
but  that  we  are  studying  a  sentence  with  an  internal  complex  of 
simultaneous,  overlapping,  but  distinct  structures.  Similarly,  the 
morpheme  hierarchy  is  seen  to  expand  differently  from  the  grameme 
hierarchy  in  that  the  grameme  subject-as-actor  may  be  retained  as  a 
single  total  subject  grameme  even  though  its  functional  slot  is 
optionally  filled  by  a  single  morpheme  /  or  by  a  complex  morpheme 
sequence  such  as  the  big  fellow  whom  I  once  knew  in  Chicago. 

The  tristructure  approach  is  applicable  to  all  levels  of  the 
linguistic  sentence.  The  word  will,  for  example,  has  among  its 
identificational-contrastive  features  its  meaning  and  its  phonetic 
form  viewed  as  distinguishing  it  from  other  morphemes.  Its  mani- 
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festation  structure  includes  the  sequence  of  sounds  (labial 
consonant  plus  front  vowel  plus  lateral  consonant)  which  make  up 
its  pronunciation  in  full  form,  and  also  the  variant  pronunciation 
comprised  only  of  the  lateral  consonant.  The  distribution  (functional) 
structure  includes  its  particular  internal  construction  in  a  CVC  pat¬ 
tern  of  consonant-vowel-consonant  sequence  as  such,  as  well  as 
its  function  as  a  member  of  a  particular  subclass  of  verb  auxiliaries 
which  fill  certain  gramemic  slots. 

Nonverbal  but  purposeful  human  behavior  will  also  prove  to  be 
analyzable  in  a  tristructural  manner  if  the  theory  upon  which  I 
am  currently  working  proves  useful  in  these  other  fields.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  linguistics  for  my  illustration 
(see,  however,  chaps.  2-5  of  my  Language  in  Relation  to  a  Vnified 
Theory  of  the  Structure  of  Human  Behavior,  Parts  I  and  II). 


TRINITAHIAN  II .LUSTRATION 

For  the  Christian  theologian  the  postulation  of  tristructural 
features  in  human  behavior  may  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  linguistic  phenomena.  If  this  analysis  can  be 
sustained  in  some  detail— and  there  can  be  no  present  certainty 
that  it  will  be— there  would  be  available  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
a  trinitarian  type  which  could  be  used  to  help  students  grasp  with 
more  intellectual  clarity  some  restricted  components  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  trinitarian  God  (note  that  we  do  not  say  “proofs”  of  the  nature 
of  deity.  The  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  deity  must  come  from 
revelation  grasped  by  faith,  or  it  cannot  come  at  all.)  Here  would 
be  available  in  concrete  form  behavioral  events  which  had  three 
simultaneous  structures  covering  the  same  substance.  In  the  Chris¬ 
tian  understanding  of  God’s  nature  there  are  three  persons  which, 
in  order  to  show  the  analogy,  might  be  called  personal  “structures.” 
Each  has  its  own  personal  individuality  and  function  without  con¬ 
stituting  a  new  part  of  God  or  an  additional  God;  each  is  the  whole. 

The  theologian  Charles  Hodge  occasionally  referred  to  the 
persons  of  the  deity  as  “modes  of  subsistence”  (Systematic  Theol¬ 
ogy,  I,  464,  474),  as  did  Augustus  II.  Strong  (Systematic  Theology, 
/,  331),  Compare  the  phrase  “subsisting  in  three  modes  of  exist- 
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ence  ”  of  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  (Systematic  Theology,  I,  290),  or 
“triune  mode  of  existence”  by  the  same  author  (ibid.,  I,  274,  275, 
287,  302),  and  the  phrase  “mode  of  being”  cited  from  Tertullian 
by  Chafer  {ibid.,  I,  282-83). 

This  use  of  the  term  mode,  however,  must  be  differentiated 
sharply  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  theological  position  of  modal- 
ism.  Modalism  as  a  theological  system  with  its  “modal  trinity” 
rejects  historical  trinitarianism  by  treating  the  persons  of  the  God¬ 
head  as  merely  aspects  of  a  unistructural  being  or  activity  with 
no  internal  structural  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  (cf.  discussion 
in  Hodge,  p.  452,  Strong,  p.  327,  and  Chafer,  p.  285). 

The  phrase  “modes  of  subsistence”  preserves  the  full  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  of  the  three  persons  in  one  God.  Llsewhere,  in  lin¬ 
guistic  contests,  1  have  similarly  referred  to  the  simultaneous 
structures  of  language  as  modes  while  rejecting  as  explicitly  as  I 
know  how  any  implication  that  these  modes  are  merely  aspects  or 
additive  parts  of  a  unit. 

The  most  extensive  attempt  which  I  have  seen  to  find  trinitari¬ 
an  parallels  in  nature  is  that  of  Nathan  11.  Wood  in  The  Secret  of  the 
Universe.  Many  of  these  do  not,  it  seems  to  me,  show  the  clearly 
distinct  structures  which  are  the  especially  interesting  part  of  some 
of  our  linguistic  materials.  For  reference  to  still  earlier  attempts 
to  find  trinitarian  illustrations  (e.g.,  a  fountain  and  its  streams; 
root,  stem,  and  flower  of  a  plant;  light,  heat,  and  radiance  of  the 
sun;  intellect,  will,  and  affections  in  the  soul;  subject  and  object 
ego  in  man)  see  Hodge  (p.  478),  Strong  (p.  344),  and  Chafer  (p.  274). 
Each  of  these  authors,  however,  gives  serious  caution  against  being 
misled  by  illustrations— which  can  never,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  adequate  (cf.  Hodge,  pp.  460,  478),  Strong  (p.  345),  Chafer 
(p.  289).  Nevertheless,  the  authors  may  use  illustrations  forcefully 
as  demonstrating  some  limited  phase  of  the  trinitarian  relationship 
(e.g..  Chafer,  pp.  274-75,  where  “the  immaterial  and  the  material 
elements  combine  to  form  one  individual”  in  man,  and  the  “princi¬ 
ple  that  plurality  is  not  incompatible  with  unity  is  thus  proved”). 

It  is  also  interesting  to  speculate  whether  part  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  man  which  is  in  the  “image  of  God”  (Gen  1:27)  might  be  the 
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“built-in”  tendency  to  a  tristructural  patterning  of  man’s  behavior¬ 
al  units. 

FAITH  IN  IlFFATION  TO  WORKS 

A  tristructural  view  of  man’s  character  and  activity  may  help 
illuminate  some  problems  of  lliblical  interpretation  which  are  quite 
diverse  from  these.  One  such  is  the  relation  between  faith  and 
works.  The  very  wording  of  the  phrase  faith  and  works  implies  a 
view  of  some  whole  which,  as  it  were,  contains  them  side  by  side. 
It  implies  that  life  is  one  part  faith  added  to  one  part  works.  It 
implies  that  the  loss  of  the  one  might  leave  a  remainder  which  is 
the  other. 

If,  however,  we  approach  the  topic  multistructurally,  we  ask 
the  question:  Might  it  be  that  faith  is  not  an  abstracted  essence  of 
thought  or  behavior,  but  a  structuring  of  behavior  itself  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  with  it  the  qualities  which  we  call  faith?  If  so,  one 
could  not  possibly  have  character  worthy  of  the  name  faith  unless 
that  character  simultaneouslv  is  manifested  in  activity  prompted 
by  faith.  Without  such  activity  true  faith  would  be  nonexistent, 
and  .alleged  faith  not  so  accompanied  would  be  dead  (cf.  Jas. 
2:17,  26). 

Similarly,  for  a  sane  individual,  activity  never  occurs  in  a 
character  vacuum.  Purposeful  acts  of  man  never  rise  full-blown 
from  zero.  They  always  spring  from  antecedent  events,  purposes, 
and  character.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  so  talk  that  one 
implied  that  first  there  was  character,  and  then  events  divorced 
from — though  prompted  by — character.  New  events  themselves  modi¬ 
fy  or  develop  already  existing  character.  The  prior  character  is 
then  no  longer  there  —  it  is  superseded  by  the  one  shining  through 
the  new  events.  Even  “idle  words”  would  constitute  part  of  the 
activity  which  both  meinifests  and  builds  character,  and  therefore 
carry  with  them  responsibility  (Matt.  12:36).  Acts  are  not  tem¬ 
porarily  distinct  from  character,  nor  added  to  character.  They  are 
simultaneous  with  it  and  portray  it.  By  works,  faith  can  be  shown 
(Jas.  2:18). 
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Nevertheless,  we  do  not  need  to  say  that  character  and  acts 
are  identical.  Kach  has  its  own  structuring.  When  I  play  a  game 
of  basketball  I  am  showing  my  character,  living  my  character,  and 
building  it  for  better  or  for  worse.  Yet  my  character  structure  is 
certainly  not  outlined  by  the  rules  or  history  of  a  basketball  game. 
The  character  has  its  structure,  faith  has  its  place  in  that  structure, 
and  events  have  their  distinct  structure.  Yet  the  events  form  the 
manifestation  mode  of  my  life’s  activity  whose  identificational- 
contrastive  mode  includes  purpose,  faith,  character,  and  whose 
distribution  mode,  perhaps,  gives  it  continuing  identity  and  func¬ 
tion. 


The  identificational-contrastive  structure  of  the  morpheme 
carries  its  lexical  meaning.  This  gives  to  it  a  kind  of  high  priority 
of  relevance  over  its  mere  form,  since  it  is  the  part  which  imple¬ 
ments  the  ultimate  function  of  language  to  communicate  and  to 
affect  other  people  and  oneself  through  the  communication  process, 
f’urpose  and  meaning  are  components  of  this  structure.  It  would  not 
be  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  faith  and  character  had  a  very 
high  priority  over  acts  as  such  in  their  merely  formal  aspect.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  would  ultimately  devolve  upon  this  character  structure. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  tristructural  interpretation  of 
the  statements  indicating  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith 
alone  (cf.  Rom.  4:2-6). 

TRINITARIANISM  CONTINUKD 

This  leads  us  to  a  further  pallelism  in  the  nature  of  deity.  If 
one  seeks  for  linguistic  analogies  for  some  facts  of  the  Christian 
Trinity,  the  identificational-contrastive  structure  with  its  basic 
priority  of  meaning  and  purpose  and  communication  from  individual 
to  individual  would  be  suggested  as  illustrative  of  the  relationship 
of  the  person  of  God  the  Father  to  the  Trinity  as  a  whole— inasmuch 
as  ultimate  purpose  seems  to  reside  in  Him  (Eph.  1:9,  11),  He  has 
taken  the  initiative  to  communicate  and  to  reveal  Himself  to  us 
(Heb.  1:1-2),  and  the  Sonship  of  Christ  implies  the  Father’s  priori¬ 
ty  of  rank  in  some  sense  (John  14:28;  Col.  1:15).  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  manifestation  structure  of  linguistic  units  is  the  audible, 
concrete  form  which  can  be  directly  apprehended  by  us,  and  is  the 
medium  through  which  all  linguistic  meaning  is  communicated,  so 
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the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  the  Son,  was  made  concretely 
available  to  the  senses  of  man,  to  be  seen,  heard,  touched  (Col. 
1:15;  1  John  1:1)  and  it  was  through  the  manifested  Word  become 
flesh  (John  1:1,  14)  that  the  purposes  of  God  were  effected  (John 
1:3).  Similarly,  as  the  distributional-functional  structure  in  the 
sentence  forms  the  matrix  within  which  the  words  of  the  sentence 
occur,  in  formal  units  that  are  obscure  and  hard  to  find  of  them¬ 
selves  because  of  their  function  in  making  vividly  present  before 
us  the  more  concrete  sounds  and  lexical  units,  so  the  third  per¬ 
son  of  the  Trinity  may  perhaps  be  viewed  as  the  structured  dis¬ 
tributional  personal  matrix  for  the  work  of  God  (as  the  Spirit  works 
in  us  with  the  love  of  God  which  “is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Horn.  5:5,  and  in  the  universe  as  He  “moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,”  Gen.  1:2). 
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A  SI  RVKA  OK  KIRST-TKKM 
MISSIONARY  CASl'AI  TIKS 

Dy  Gordon  il.  Fraser 

This  is  a  study  of  118  case  histories  of  first  term  missionary 
failures. 

BACKGROUND  OF  TIIK  SlIRVKY 

The  information  has  been  accumulated  over  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  concerns  those  who  have  gone  to  the  mission  field 
since  World  War  II.  I’he  greater  proportion  of  these,  about  80%, 
are  cases  in  which  the  missionary  served  a  complete  term  but 
failed  to  return  for  a  second  term.  The  20%  or  less  are  those  who 
returned  home  without  having  served  out  their  first  term. 

The  study  includes  reports  from  eleven  mission  boards, 
small  and  large,  and  represents  all  major  world  fields  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  range  of  cultures. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  classify  the  missionaries  involved 
as  to  their  scholastic  attainments  but  it  can  be  stated  that  all  of 
the  missions  reporting  require  a  high  standard  of  education  and  all 
apply  a  satisfactorily  stringent  candidate  screening  process. 

The  report  does  not  include  cases  of  failure  resulting  from 
illnesses  of  an  organic  nature.  It  does  include  cases  of  health 
failure  reported  as  psychosomatic  or  psychoneurotic.  Some  cases 
of  psychosomatic  or  psychoneurotic  health  failures  are  reported 
in  the  category  of  the  basic  personality  cause  rather  than  the  re¬ 
sulting  health  condition;  thus,  there  is  a  slight  overlapping  at 
this  point.  These  cases,  however,  Sfe  still  within  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  classification  and  thus  do  not  change  the  total  figure  for  the 
classification.  MaA 
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The  relatively  small  number  of  boards  reporting  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  insufficient  basis  for  a  final  report.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  the  experience  of  all  eleven  boards  is  so  strikingly 
similar  that  one  doubts  if  there  would  be  a  wide  departure  from  the 
percentages  established  from  our  present  statistics  if  a  much 
larger  number  of  boards  were  included. 

The  present  study  must  be  considered  as  preliminary  and  will 
continue  as  cases  of  failure  are  reported  and  as  additional  mission 
boards  participate. 

The  information  has  been  treated  confidentially  and  case 
histories  are  not  known  or  listed  by  name  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  boards  reporting  can  be  classified  as  conservative, 
evangelical,  and  premillennial.  They  include  both  denominational 
and  interdenominational  groups. 

The  first  term  failures  of  the  missions  reporting  would  aver¬ 
age  approximately  40%  which  is  considerably  higher  than  some  of 
the  boards  included  and  considerably  under  the  general  average  of 
all  mission  boards. 

CAUSES  OF  FAILURE 

The  cases  of  failure  have  been  reported  under  twelve  more 
or  less  detailed  classifications  of  causes.  These  in  turn  resolve 
into  four  general  classifications  as  indicated  in  the  groupings  of: 

A.  Spiritual  immaturity,  1-7. 

B.  Lack  of  personal  discipline  or  reversion  to  an  unfortunate 
background,  8-10. 

C.  Sex  problems,  11. 

D.  Educational  problems,  12. 
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Group  A 


1. 

Inability  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  devotional 

life  when  separated  from  other  sympathetic  believers. 

8.0% 

2. 

Inability  or  unwillingness  to  submit  graciously  to 
the  discipline  or  directives  of  supervisors  or  senior 

16.5 

missionaries. 

3. 

Inability  or  unwillingness  to  work  in  harmony  with 
fellow  missionaries. 

17.0 

4. 

Inability  to  supress  a  feeling  of  superiority 
to  natives  or  native  workers,  or  inability  to 
express  an  attitude  of  complete  sympathy  for  same. 

13.0 

5. 

F'riction  or  lack  of  harmonious  co-operation 
between  husband  and  wife  to  the  extent  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  was  impaired. 

8.5 

6. 

Inability  to  adjust  to  new  life  or  “cut”  homeland 
ties. 

4.0 

7. 

Health  failures,  psychosomatic  or  psychoneurotic. 

2.0 

69.0% 

Group  B 

8. 

Incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a 
definite  or  satisfactory  daily  detail  of  operation. 

11.0% 

9. 

Carelessness  or  evasiveness  in  the  preparation  of 
financial  or  operational  reports. 

4.5 

10. 

Inability  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  standard  of  per¬ 
sonal  or  household  tidiness  to  the  extent  that 

6.5 

there  was  a  reflection  on  the  work  of  the  mission. 

22.0% 

Group  C 

11.  Sex  problems. 
Group  I) 
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12.  Inadequate  scholastic  work  or  inability  to  utilize  2.0 

knowledge  in  a  practical  manner,  such  as  inability  to 
master  a  foreign  language. 


CXPCANATION  Ob’  THK  FAICrilCS 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  causes  of  failure  in  group  A 
are  interrelated  and  stem  from  cause  No.  1,  that  of  an  unsatisfactory 
devotional  life.  This  is  rather  startling  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
young  people  were  convinced  of  the  call  of  God  and  were  not  con¬ 
scious  of  any  lack  of  spiritual  maturity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
had  had  only  a  partial  or  limited  opportunity  to  develop  a  personal, 
spiritual  dependence  upon  God. 

During  the  Bible  school  years,  they  participated  in  private 
and  group  devotions,  they  attended  spiritual  life  conferences  and 
absorbed  Bible  teaching.  They  were  surrounded  by  an  aura  of  de- 
votionalism  that,  to  them,  was  the  normal  spiritual  atmosphere. 

When  problems  arose  they  had  immediate  access  to  those 
who  could  counsel  and  pray  with  them.  There  were  few  elements 
of  their  lives  that  were  not  at  least  partially  directed  by  others. 

When  they  were  finally  thrust  into  field  situations,  “on  their 
own’’  they  were  alarmed  to  find  that  they  had,  unconsciously,  been 
drawing  on  the  spiritual  resources  of  others,  d'he  same  shock  comes 
to  each  individual  at  some  time  in  his  life  and,  until  that  shock 
does  come,  he  is  not  prepared  to  meet  the  discouraging  problems 
that  arise  in  connection  with  his  work. 

I'he  causes  in  group  B  are  also  interrelated  and  can  be  said 
to  stem  from  an  undisciplined  personal  or  family  background.  While 
under  the  regimen  of  school  discipline  these  individuals  probably 
rose  to  the  level  of  their  surroundings  and  accepted  the  enforced 
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schedule  without  resistance,  li'^hen  the  enforcement  was  removed 
they  reverted  to  their  original  level. 

The  reported  sex  problems,  item  C,  fall  into  two  categories. 
First,  the  cases  of  single  missionaries  becoming  involved  with 
and  marrying  mates  of  another  racial  group.  And,  secondly,  the  cases 
of  married  missionaries  who,  during  extended  periods  of  separation, 
succumbed  to  involvements  with  other  missionaries,  or  nationals, 
resulting  in  personal  disgrace  and  damage  to  the  testimony  of  the 
mission.  This  item  of  sex  problems  while  listed  separately  can, 
no  doubt,  be  linked  to  item  1  of  group  A. 

Group  IJ  consists,  in  the  cases  reported,  of  individuals, who, 
v\hile  they  apparently  had  adequate  scholastic  background,  were 
unable  to  adapt  their  knowledge  to  mission  field  purposes,  principal¬ 
ly  in  their  inability  to  learn  a  foreign  language. 

SFGGh:STFl)  SOIXTION 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  failure  will  reveal  that  these  are 
factors  that  could  not  be  readily  detected  until  after  the  candidate 
had  spent  some  time  on  the  mission  field,  and  had  been  exposed  to 
any  disillusionments  or  frustrations  that  he  had  not  anticipated. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  those  are  factors  that  would  not  be 
evident  during  the  school  years  or  during  the  perio<l  of  screening 
by  the  mission  board. 

I'he  question  naturally  arises  at  this  point,  “how  can  the 
candidate  be  screened  to  expose  the  weaknesses  in  his  life?” 

I'he  answer  can  be  obtained  by  placing  the  candidate  in 
situations  similar  to  those  that  he  will  find  on  the  mission  field 
for  a  period  long  enough  to  determine  his  reactions  to  field  prob¬ 
lems,  and  then  by  counsel  and  prayer  with  his  supervisors  correct 
the  deficiencies  or  direct  him  into  work  more  suited  to  his  capaci¬ 
ties.  Not  only  would  this  save  the  mission  board  the 'harassments 
and  expenses  of  returning  an  unsuitable  missionary  but  it  would 
salvage  the  candidate  for  useful  service  in  some  other  sphere  of 
activity. 
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In  addition,  the  pretrained  candidate  is  at  least  partially 
prepared  to  enter  into  useful  field  work  without  an  extended  period 
of  orientation. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  far  as  could  be  determined,  few 
if  any  of  the  returned  missionaries  involved  in  the  survey  had  avail¬ 
ed  themselved  of  the  can<lidate  training  programs  being  offered  for 
this  purpose  in  the  homeland. 


The  present  paper,  which  is  at  best  only  a  preliminary  study, 
probably  raises  as  many  questions  as  it  solves.  It  is  hoped  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  may  serve  to  initiate  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
need  for  an  extended  fvogram  of  candidate  training  on  an  actual 
field-operations  basis. 


Forest  Grove,  fVegon 


Department  of 

English  Bible  Exposition 

SM.V ATION  IN  TIIK  TKIIU  I.ATION 

Hy  Dwight  Pentecost,  I'h.D. 

One  of  the  questions  most  frequently  raised  by  those  antagon¬ 
istic  to  the  dispensational  premillennial  position  is  the  question 
of  salvation  in  the  tribulation  period.  Allis  is  representative  of  our 
critics  when  he  asks:  “If  the  Church  consists  only  of  those  who 
have  been  redeemed  in  the  interval  between  Pentecost  and  the  rap¬ 
ture,  and  if  the  entire  Church  is  to  be  raptured,  then  there  will  be 
no  Christians  on  earth  during  the  period  between  the  rapture  and  the 
appearing.  Yet  during  that  period  144,000  in  Israel  and  an  innumer¬ 
able  multitude  from  the  Gentiles  (Hev.  vii.)  are  to  be  saved.  How 
is  this  to  be  brought  about,  if  the  Church  has  been  raptured  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  removed  from  the  earth”  (Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy 
and  the  Church,  p.  12)? 

Allis  feels  that  he  has  dealt  a  death  blow  to  dispensation- 
alism  in  the  very  asking  of  such  a  question,  for,  to  him,  there  could 
be  no  salvation  apart  from  the  presence  and  ministry  of  the  church. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  set  forth  what  Scripture  has  to 
say  concerning  the  fact  and  method  of  salvation  in  the  tribulation 
period  so  that  our  position  shall  not  be  held  up  to  ridicule. 

Men  antagonistic  to  the  premillennial-dispensational  position 
have,  either  in  gross  ignorance  or  in  deliberate  falsification  of  the 
doctrine,  made  accusation  of  the  wildest  teachings  on  this  subject. 
Allis  writes:  “ll^e  have  seen  that  the  most  serious  objection  to  the 
claim  of  Dispensationalists,  that  the  declaration  that  ‘the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand’  meant  that  it  could  be  set  up  ‘at  any 
moment,’  was  the  fact  that  this  involved  the  ignoring  of  the  definite 
teaching  of  Jesus  that  the  ‘Christ  must  suffer  and  enter  into  his 
glory.’  h  made  the  Cross  unnecessary  by  implying  that  the  glorious 
kingdom  of  Messiah  could  be  set  up  immediately.  It  left  no  room 
for  the  Cross  since  Messiah’s  kingdom  was  to  be  without  end.  It 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  had  Israel  accepted  Jesus  as  Messiah, 
the  Old  Testament  ritual  of  sacrifice  would  have  sufficed  for  sin.  .  . 
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The  only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  statement 
is  this,  that  the  Church  required  the  Cross  while  the  Kingdom  did 
not,  that  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  did  not  include  the  Cross,  while 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  did  include  it  ...  it  is  the  question 
.  .  .  whether  the  ‘godly’  Jewish  remnant  of  the  end-time  will  accept 
the  Cross  and  preach  the  Cross  or  not. 


The  ‘gospel  of  the  kingdom’  was  preached  before  the  Cross, 
before  the  Church  age  during  which  the  gospel  of  the  Cross  is  to 
be  preached;  and  its  preaching  is  to  be  resumed,  apparently  with¬ 
out  change  or  addition,  after  the  Church  age.  The  natural  inference 
is  that,  if  it  did  not  involve  the  Cross  when  it  was  preached  at  the 
first  advent,  it  will  not  include  it  when  it  is  preached  after  the 
rapture.  Such  a  conclusion  is  all  the  more  necessary,  if  it  is  to 
be  preached  by  a  Jewish  remnant  ...”  (italics  mine);  ibid,  pp  230- 
33). 


Reese,  in  similar  vein,  writes:  ‘‘According  to  the  Commission, 
the  persons  addressed  will  disciple  all  nations  and  baptize  them 
into  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  Now  this  is  something  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  Remnant  to  do,  because  the  strange  theory 
itself  credits  the  Remnant  with  only  the  haziest  notions  of  Christ’s 
person.  Almost  all  Darbyists  even  teach  that  the  Remnant  will 
not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  Messiah”  (italics  mine;  Alexander  Reese, 
The  Approaching  Advent  of  Christ,  p.  12).). 

If  such  statements  are  the  actual  interpretations  and  positions 
of  the  followers  of  our  school  of  interpretation,  our  whole  position 
may  well  be  questioned.  It  is  our  purpose  to  set  forth  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  teachings  on  the  question  of  salvation  in  the  tribulation  so  that 
such  accusations  will  be  found  to  be  without  foundation. 

THE  NATURE  OF  SALVATION  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

I'here  are  two  sepivate  and  distinct  aspects  of  salvation  as 
that  doctrine  is  presented  in  the  Old  lestament:  individual  and 
national. 
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Individual  salvation.  Concerning  this  aspect  of  salvation 
as  offered  in  the  Old  Testament,  Chafter  writes:  “The  Old  I'esta- 
ment  saints  were  in  right  and  acceptable  relation  to  God  ...  As 
for  the  estate  of  the  Jew  in  the  old  dispensation  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served:  (a)  They  were  bom  into  covenant  relations  with  God  where¬ 
in  there  were  no  limitations  imposed  upon  their  faith  in  Him  or 
upon  their  fellowship  with  Him  .  .  .  (b)  In  case  of  failure  to  meet 
the  moral  and  spiritual  obligations  resting  upon  them  because  of 
their  covenant  position,  the  sacrifices  were  provided  as  a  righteous 
basis  of  restoration  to  their  covenant  privileges  .  .  .  (c)  The  indi¬ 
vidual  Jew  might  so  fail  in  his  conduct  and  so  neglect  the  sacri¬ 
fices  as,  in  the  end,  to  be  disowned  of  God  and  cast  out  .  .  .  (d) 
The  national  salvation  and  forgiveness  of  Israel  is  yet  a  future 
expectation  and  is  promised  to  occur  when  the  Deliverer  comes 
out  of  Sion  (Rom.  11:26—27)  ...  A  very  clear  and  comprehensive 
body  of  Scripture  bears  on  eternal  life  as  related  to  Judaism.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  there  contemplated  as  an  inheritance,  (a)  Isaiah  55:3  .  .. 
(b)  Daniel  12:2  .  .  .  (c)  Matthew  7:13—14.  .  .  (d)  Luke  10:25-29 
.  .  .  (e)  Luke  18:18-27.  .  .  .  (f)  Matthew  18:8-9.  .  .  .  The  receiving 
of  eternal  life  will  be  for  Israelites,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Christian,  a  feature  of  salvation  itself;  and  salvation  for  Israel  is, 
in  Romans  11:26-32,  declared  to  be  after  the  present  age-purpose 
of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  which  is  not  accompanied  by  Israel’s 
blindness  (verse  25),  and  at  the  time  when  ‘there  shall  come  out ’of 
Sion  the  Deliverer,  ’  who  shall  ‘turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.” 
(Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  W,  24-26). 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  salvation  offered  in  the  Old  I'esta- 
ment  was  an  individual  salvation,  accepted  by  faith,  based  on  blood 
sacrifice,  which  sacrifices  were  the  foreshadows  of  the  true  sacri¬ 
fice  to  come.  This  salvation  was  presented  as  an  inheritance,  to 
be  received  at  a  future  time,  rather  than  as  a  present  possession. 
The  individual  Israelite  who  believed  God  was  truly  saved,  but 
awaited  a  future  experience  of  the  fullness  of  that  salvation. 
Chafer,  on  this  point  says:  “Hy  the  presentation  of  a  sacrifice  and 
by  the  placing  of  the  hand  upon  the  head  of  tlie  victim,  the  offender 
acknowledged  his  sin  before  God  and  entered  intelligently  into  an 
arrangement  in  which  a  substitute  died  in  the  sinner  s  place. 
Though,  as  stated  in  Hebrews  10:4— ‘It  is  not  possible  that  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sins’— God  did,  never¬ 
theless,  provide  a  release  for  the  offender,  but  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  on  His  own  part  that  a  righteous  ground  for  such  release 
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would  eventually  be  secured  by  the  one  sacrificial  death  of  llis 
death  of  llis  Son,  which  death  the  animal-slaying  typified  ...  In 
Homans  3:25  the  divine  objective  in  the  death  of  Christ  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be,  ‘for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through 
the  forbetirance  of  Cod’”  (ibid..  Ill,  103—4).  dhus  was  the  individu¬ 
al  offered  a  salvation. 

National  salvation.  A  second  aspect  of  the  salvation  offered 
in  the  Old  Testa'nient  was  the  national  aspect.  Of  this  Chafer 
writes:  “I’he  Scriptures  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  Israel  as 
a  nation  is  to  be  saved  from  her  sin  and  delivered  from  her  enemies 
by  the  Messiah  when  He  shall  return  to  the  earth  ...  It  is  obvious 
that  Israel  as  a  nation  is  not  now  saved,  nor  are  any  of  the  features 
of  Jehovah’s  eternal  covenants  with  that  people  now  in  evidence 
.  .  .  The  nation,  but  for  certain  rebels  who  are  to  be  ‘purged  out’ 
(Czek.  20:37-38),  will  be  saved,  and  that  by  their  own  Messiah 
when  He  comes  out  of  Zion  (cf.  Isa.  59:20-21;  Matt.  23:37-39; 
Acts  15:16).  ‘AH  Israel’  of  Homans  11:26  is  evidently  that  separat¬ 
ed  and  accepted  Israel  that  will  have  stoo<l  the  divine  judgments 
which  are  yet  to  fall  upon  that  nation  (cf.  Matt.  24:37—25:13). 
The  Apostle  distinguishes  clearly  between  Israel  the  nation  and 
a  spiritual  Israel  (cf.  Horn.  9:6;  11:1-36). 

‘‘.  .  .  Jehovah  will,  in  connection  with  the  second  advent  of 
Christ  and  as  a  part  of  Israel’s  salvation,  ‘take  away  their  sins.’ 
I'his,  Jehovah  declares,  is  His  covenant  with  them  (Horn.  11:27). 
It  has  been  observe*!  that,  in  the  age  that  is  past,  Jehovah’s  deal¬ 
ing  with  Israel’s  sins  .  .  .  was  only  a  temporary  covering  of  those 
sins,  and  that  Christ  in  His  death  bore  the  judgment  of  those  sins 
which  Jehovah  had  before  passed  over;  but  the  final  application 
of  the  value  of  Christ’s  death  in  behalf  of  Israel  awaits  the  moment 
of  her  national  conversion  ...  It  is  then  that,  according  to  His 
covenant,  Jehovah  will  ‘take  away’  their  sins.  In  Hebrews  i0:4  it 
is  stated  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
should  ‘take  away’  sin,  and  in  Homans  11:27  it  is  promised  that 
Israel’s  sins  will  yet  be  taken  away  .  .  .  The  induction  to  be  drawn 
from  these  and  other  portions  of  Scripture  is  that  Jehovah  will 
yet  in  the  future,  in  the  briefest  portion  of  time,  and  as  a  part  of 
Israel’s  salvation,  take  away  their  sins  ...  We  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  nation  Israel  will  yet  be  saved  and  her  sins  removed 
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forever,  through  the  blood  of  Christ”  (ibid..  Ill,  105—7). 

It  is  thus  to  be  observed  that  while  the  individual  Israelite 
who  believed  God  was  himself  saved,  that  salvation  was  assured 
to  him  on  the  basis  of  a  future  work  which  God  was  going  to  do 
for  the  entire  nation  at  the  second  advent,  at  which  time  the  Mes¬ 
siah  would  make  a  final  dealing  with  the  sins  of  the  people.  A 
saved  individual  in  Israel  might  rejoice  in  his  own  salvation,  and 
at  the  same  time  await  the  national  salvation.  To  confess  that  his 
nation  had  not  yet  been  saved  was  not  to  deny  his  own  salvation 
as  an  individual. 

It  is  at  this  very  point  that  the  criticisms  aimed  at  our  posi¬ 
tion,  as  previously  cited,  are  unfounded.  The  individual  who  will 
be  saved  in  the  tribulation  will  know  the  experience  of  salvation, 
but  will  yet  look  forward  in  anticipation  of  the  completion  of  the 
national  salvation  at  the  appearance  of  the  Deliverer.  It  is  through 
ignorance  of  these  two  aspects  of  salvation  that  our  adversaries 
called  the  saved  of  the  tribulation  semi-Christian  and  semi-convert¬ 
ed.  Having  experienced  the  blessing  of  individual  salvation,  with 
new  joy  they  will  anticipate  the  coming  Deliverer  and  His  deliver¬ 
ance  to  complete  that  which  was  begun  in  their  experience. 


SPKCIFIC  OLD  TESTAMKNT  PROMISES  OF  SALVATION 

There  are  numerous  Old  Testament  passages  which  promise 
salvation  to  Israel.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  the  national  salvation,  that  national  salvation 
must  be  preceded  by  individual  salvation.  Paul  himself  (Rom.  9:6) 
restricts  the  ‘‘all  Israel”  of  Romans  11:26  to  the  saved  individu¬ 
als.  Thus,  in  the  Old  Testament  any  promise  of  salvation  must  in¬ 
clude  both  aspects  (cf.  Jer.  30:7;  Ezek.  20:37-38;  Dan.  12:1;  Joel 
12:31-32;  Zech.  13:1,  8-9). 

\^e  would  observe,  then,  that  the  Old  Testament  specifically 
promises  a  salvation  for  Israel,  which  is  associated  with  ‘‘that 
day,”  or  the  Day  of  the  Lord.  Since  this  salvation  has  not  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  Israel  it  must  be  experienced  by  that  nation  during 
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the  time  when  God  is  dealing  with  them  as  a  nation  again,  in  the 
tribulation  period.  I'hus  the  unfulfilled  Old  d'estament  promises 
lead  us  to  expect  salvation  to  be  experienced  during  the  tribulation. 

Not  only  does  the  Old  Testament  predict  the  salvation  of 
Israelites  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  but  a  host  of  Gentiles 
as  well  (cf.  Isa.  2:2,  4;  60:3,  5;  62:2). 

The  Lord  reiterated  during  llis  earthly  ministry  the  same 
promises  in  such  passages  as  Matthew  13:47-50;  Matthew  24:13; 
and  John  3:1-21.  The  promises  were  not  nullified. 

THL  FULFILLMLNT  OF  TIIF  PIIOMISED  SALV  ATION 

The  book  of  Revelation  gives  to  us  a  remarkable  record  of 
the  fulfillment  of  the  line  of  promise  concerning  individual  sal¬ 
vation  as  promised  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  promise  concerning  individual  Israelites.  The  first  eight 
verses  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Revelation  are  devoted  to  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  144,000  sealed  servants  of  God.  In  this  passage  the 
circumstances  of  their  salvation  are  only  implied.  The  fact  that 
they  are  said  to  “have  the  seal  of  the  living  God”  implies  their 
salvation,  for  the  seal  is  the  designation  of  ownership.  Again,  their 
salvation  is  implied  in  that  they  are  called  “the  servants  of  our 
God.”  Such  a  designation  could  only  be  ascribed  to  saved  individu¬ 
als.  In  chapter  14  these  144,000  are  specifically  said  to  be  “re¬ 
deemed  from  among  men”  (v.  4),  and  are  “the  firstfruits  unto  God.” 
The  fact  that  they  are  associated  with  the  four  living  creatures  and 
the  twenty-four  elders  in  the  worship  of  God  assures  us  of  their 
salvation.  Thus  the  promise  concerning  the  individual’s  salvation 
is  seen  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  144,000,  even  though  these  are  only 
a  portion  of  Israelites  saved  during  that  period. 

The  promise  concerning  Gentiles.  V'erses  9-17  of  Revelation 
seven  give  us  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  of  the  Old  I'estament 
concerning  the  salvation  of  Gentiles,  for  here  we  have  described 
a  multitude  that  defies  enumeration  who  experience  salvation.  The 
fact  that  they  “have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  l^amb”  certifies  their  salvation. 
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The  promise  of  national  salvation.  Ilevelation  19:11—20:6 
gives  the  picture  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  second  aspect  of  the  prom¬ 
ised  Old  Testament  salvation.  In  this  portion  the  Lonl  is  seen  to 
return  as  King  of  kings  and  I.ord  of  lords.  Ml  hostile  Gentile  pow¬ 
ers  are  destroyed  and  their  leaders  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  Satan 
is  bound.  I'he  promised  kingdom,  in  which  all  the  promises  and  cov¬ 
enants  are  fulfilled,  is  inaugurated  by  the  personal  presence  and 
reign  of  the  King.  Thus  John  depicts  the  fulfillment  of  the  national 


TllK  BASIS  OF  SAIA  ATION  IN  TllF  TllIBl  FATION 

\^e  come  now  to  consider  the  important  question  of  the  basis 
or  method  of  salvation  during  the  tribulation  period.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  we  would  like  to  make  certain  affirmations. 

By  faith.  Salvation  in  the  tribulation  will  certainly  be  on  the 
faith  principle.  Hebrews  11:1-40  makes  it  clear  that  the  only  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  ever  accepted  by  God  was  the  individual  who 
believed  God.  The  principle  of  verse  six,  “without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  him,”  is  not  a  principle  limited  to  this  age, 
but  is  true  in. every  age.  The  faith  of  Abraham  is  made  the  example 
of  the  method  of  approach  to  God  (Horn.  1:2),  and  it  will  be  the 
method  of  approach  in  the  tribulation. 

By  blood.  The  descriptions  of  the  saved  of  the  tribulation 
make  it  very  plain  that  they  were  saved  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Of  the  saved  Jews  it  was  said  tliat  “these  were  redeemed  from 
among  men,”  and  Israel  never  knew  of  a  redemption  apart  from 
blood.  Of  the  saved  Gentiles  it  is  said  that  they  have  “washed  their 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  Concerning 
the  phrase  “in  the  blood”  Ballinger,  a  careful  Greek  student,  says: 
“Not  ‘in  the  blood’;  nothing  under  the  Faw  was  ever  washed  ‘in 
blood;  nothing  can  be  made  white  ‘washed  in’  blood.  It  is  through 
a  forced  literal  meaning  of  the  preposition  en  which  has  led  to 
this  false  notion.  I'his  preposition  constantly  means  by  or  through: 
and  is  translated  *by’.  So  here  and  in  i.  5  this  must  be  the  meaning 
(F.  Ballinger,  The  Apocalypse,  pp.  290-91). 
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In  Revelation  12  we  find  Satan  attacking  the  remnant  of  Israel, 
for  Israel  is  “the  woman”  in  this  chapter.  This  believing  remnant 
is  referred  to  in  verse  10  as  “our  brethren.”  The  means  of  victory 
of  the  “brethren”  is  given  to  us  in  verse  11,  “they  overcame  him 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  So  once  again  the  believers  are  saved 
and  delivered  by  “the  blood  of  the  I.amb.” 

I'he  reason  for  the  special  animosity  of  Satan  will  be  observed 
in  Revelation  12:17:  they  “have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
It  is  because  of  the  message  that  this  believing  remnant  proclaims 
that  Satan  is  said  to  be  “wroth.”  lliis  is  just  one  more  indication 
of  the  message  proclaimed  in  the  tribulation  period. 

Ry  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  of  the  most  persistent  criticisms  of 
the  premillennial-dispensational  position  is  the  charge,  because 
of  the  identification  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Restrainer  of  2 

Thessalonians  2:7,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ceases  to  operate  in  the 

world  since  He  is  no  longer  indwelling  the  body  of  Christ  as  His 
temple.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  must  l)e  noted 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  undertake  an  indwelling  ministry  to 
every  believer  in  the  Old  Testament,  yet  the  Lord,  addressing  one 
under  that  economy,  indicated  cletirly  that  salvation  was  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  3:5-6).  Apart  from  this  indwelling 
ministry  Old  Testament  saints  were  said  to  be  saved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  even  though  He  did  not  indwell  that  believer  as  a  temple.  So 
in  the  tribulation  period  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  omnipresent,  will 

do  the  work  of  regeneration  as  He  did  when  God  was  previously 

dealing  with  Israel,  but  apart  from  an  indwelling  ministry. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  present  day,  while  the  result  of  salvation,  is  not  related  to 
that  salvation  itself.  The  present-day  indwelling  is  related  to  em¬ 
powerment,  to  union  of  believer  with  believer  because  of  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  temple  of  God,  but  the  indwelling  is  entirely  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration.  Thus,  it 

should  be  clearly  seen,  that,  even  though  the  spirit  is  not  in¬ 
dwelling  the  believer  in  the  tribulation.  He  may  still  be 
operative  in  regeneration,  which  is  a  distinct  ministry  and  unre¬ 
lated  to  that  of  indwelling.  Joel  2:28-32  relates  the  salvation  of 
Israel  to  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  before  the  second 
advent.  Commenting  on  John  3,  Walvoord  says:  “The  discourse  of 
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Christ  with  Nicodemus  (John  3:1—21)  may  be  understood  to  con¬ 
firm  that  there  will  be  salvation  during  the  tribulation,  and  that  it 
will  be  a  work. of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (John  F.  ((alvoord.  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  258).  Kelly  adds:  “I  wish,  therefore,  ex¬ 
plicitly  to  state  my  own  conviction  .  .  .  that  the  salvation  of  all  the 
saved  at  all  times  depends  on  the  work  of  Christ,  and  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  only  efficacious  applier  of  it  to  any  soul”  (l^illiam 
Kelly,  Lectures  on  the  Revelation,  p.  164,  f.n.).  It  may  be  asserted 
with  confidence,  then,  that  the  salvation  offered  through  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  to  be  received  by  faith,  will  be  more  effectual  through 
the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  relation  of  this  gospel  to  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.  The 
critics  of  the  premillennial-dispensational  position  have  charged, 
as  Allis  does,  that  since  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  is  being  preach¬ 
ed  during  the  tribulation  there  can  be  no  preaching  of  the  cross. 
With  the  thesis  that  the  tribulation  will  witness  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  we  are  in  complete  agreement.  Matthew 
24:14  makes  this  very  clear.  What  we  disavow  is  that  the  preaching 
of  the  cross  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  are 
mutually  exclusive. 

The  .term  gospel  in  its  literal  usage  means  simply  ‘‘good 
news.”  The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  was  the  good  news  that  the  prom¬ 
ised  King  was  soon  to  appear  on  the  scene  to  offer  the  promised 
kingdom.  In  such  usage  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  was  not  primarily 
soteriological  but  eschatological  in  concept.  The  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  did  not  offer  a  way  of  salvation,  but  rather  offered  the  hope 
of  the  fulfillment  of  Israel’s  eschatological  promises  which  con¬ 
tained  within  them  the  fulfillment  of  the  soteriological  hopes,  as 
we  have  previously  seen  in  contemplating  the  two  aspects  of  Old 
Testament  salvation. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  were  two  phases  to  John’s 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom:  ‘‘Repent  ye,  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand”  (Matt.  3:2),  and  ‘‘Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world”  (John  1:29).  The  one 
who  was  just  as  much  a  part  of  John’s  '  message  as  the 
other.  In  these  two  declarations  it  may  be  stated  that  John  pro¬ 
claimed  a  cross  as  well  as  a  kingdom.  So  may  it  be  in  the  tribula¬ 
tion  period. 
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Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  soteriological 
aspect  of  John’s  message  is  not  in  the  words  “the  kingdom  of  heav¬ 
en  is  at  hand”  but  rather  in  the  words  “Repent  ye.”  In  dealing 
with  a  covenant  people,  brought  into  that  relation  by  God  himself, 
the  erring  child  of  the  covenant  was  obligated  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
and  to  receive  cleansing,  which  would  reinstate  him  in  the  blessing 
of  the  covenant.  Such  offerings  and  subsequent  cleansing  were 
inextricably  tied  in  with  repentance  in  the  Old  Testament  sense 
of  the  word.  John,  as  one  in  the  Levitical  line,  could  minister 
such  sacrifices  and  administer  such  cleansing  by  water,  as  the 
gospels  record.  We  must  conclude  then  that  w'hen  John  preached 
there  were  these  two  parts  of  his  message. 

The  promise  of  the  king  brought  conviction  of  personal  un¬ 
worthiness,  which  led  the  individual  to  seek  cleansing.  So  it 
will  be  in  the  tribulation  period.  The  announcement  of  the  good 
news  that  the  king  is  coming  will  bring  about  conviction  of  un¬ 
worthiness.  Such  conviction  will  bring  with  it  the  good  news  of 
cleansing;  not  through  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonial  applications 
of  water  which  typified  the  coming,  Lamb  of  God,  but  through  the 
method  of  cleansing,  “once  and  for  all  offered,”  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  As  John  announced  the  King  and  offered  the  cleansing  in 
type,  so  the  believing  remnant  will  announce  the  King  and  offer 
cleansing,  complete  and  final,  through  Him  of  whom  John  spake. 
The  fact  of  the  good  news  of  the  kingdom  does  not  eliminate  the 
good  news  of  salvation  from  its  message. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  SAL\  ATION 

The  passages  dealing  with  salvation  in  the  tribulation  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  are  several  results  to  be  anticipated. 

Personal  cleansing:,.  Such  passages  as  Revelation  7:9,  14; 
14:4  indicate  clearly  that  the  individual  who  is  saved  is  made  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God.  On  no  other  basis  could  the  individual  be  “before 
the  throne  of  God.  This  must  be  seen  to  be  the  result  of  tlie  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  individual  offers  of  salvation  in  the  Old  Testament. 

National  Salvation.  The  preparation  of  such  a  nation  (Ezek. 
20:37-38;  Zech.  13:1,  8-9)  will  result  in  the  salvation  of  the  na- 
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tion  as  promised  in  Komans  11:27  at  the  second  advent.  I'lie  nation¬ 
al  promises  can  be  fulfilled  because  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
redeemed  a  remnant  in  Israel  to  whom  and  through  whom  the  cove¬ 
nants  may  be  fulfilled. 

Millennial  blessings.  Uevelation  7:15-17;  20:1-6  make  it 
plain  that  the  salvation  offered  during  this  period  will  find  its 
fulfillment  in  the  millennial  earth.  AH  the  blessings  and  privileges 
of  service,  position,  and  access  to  (»od  are  seen  to  be  millennial 
in  scope.  It  is  thus  that  the  national  promises  are  realized  through 
individual  salvation  during  the  tribulation  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  mil¬ 
lennial  earth. 


conc:m;sion 

The  Old  J’estament  promises  have  offered  a  salvation  to  the 
individual  Israelite,  to  be  received  as  an  inheritance,  and  to  be  real¬ 
ized  at  the  time  of  the  national  salvation  at  the  second  advent  of 
the  Messiah.  Since  these  promises  of  individual  and  national  sal¬ 
vation  liave  not  yet  been  fully  accomplished,  they  will,  be  at  a  fu¬ 
ture  time.  When  God  again  deals  with  the  nation  Israel,  individual 
salvation  will  be  offerefl  on  the  basis  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  be 
received  by  faith,  and  applied  by  this  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  in  per¬ 
fect  keeping  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  which 
was  both  soteriological  and  eschatological.  This  salvation  offered 
in  the  tribulation  will  be  received  by  multitudes  of  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  who  will  receive  individual  salvation,  to  culminate  in  national 
salvation  for  Israel  and  the  full  millennial  blessing. 

1  he  interpretation  suggested  in  this  paper  would  give  cen¬ 
trality  to  the  cross,  the  death  of  Christ,  the  eternal  purpose  of  re¬ 
demption  which  would  render  the  premillennial-dispensational  posi¬ 
tion  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  opponents  who  charge,  as  does 
Allis:  “It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  if  the  dispensa- 
tional  doctrine  regarding  the  nature  of  the  promised  kingdom  and 
the  meaning  of  the  words  ‘at  hand’  is  accepted,  it  leads  logically 
to  the  viewthat  the  Cross,  as  an  atoningsacrifice  for  sin,  concerns  the 
Church  age  and  the  Church  saints  only.  As  preached  at  the  first 
advent  it  did  not  include  or  involve  the  Cross;  as  preached  at  the 
second  advent  it  will  not  include  or  presuppose  the  Cross”  (Os- 
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wald  T.  Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  23-4).  Such  charges  are  founrl  to  be  un 
warranted  and  untnie. 

Dallas,  I'exas 


THK  PAILINK  DOCTKINK 
OF  THF  cm  RCH 

liy  Charles  C.  Hyrie,  Th.I).,  Ph.D. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  is  one  of  the  prominent  themes  of 
Pauline  theology.  A  glance  at  a  concordance  will  show  that  Paul 
uses  the  term  church  sometimes  to  denote  a  local  organization  of 
professed  Christian  believers  (1  Cor.  1:2)  and  other  times  to  de¬ 
note  the  whole  body  of  believers  (Col.  1:18).  This  twofold  usage 
not  only  embodies  the  principal  divisions  of  F^auline  ecclesiology, 
but  it  also  indicates  the  reason  why  this  doctrine  receives  the 
attention  it  does  by  Paul.  The  local  organization  is  emphasized  in 
his  writings  because  of  the  apostle’s  desire  to  organize  his  many 
converts  into  self-governing  and  self-propagating  groups.  The 
I'he  teaching  concerning  the  universal  church,  the  body 
of  Christ,  is  vitally  connected  with  I’aul’s  relation  to  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  mystery  (ICph.  3:1-12). 

TllK  ORGANISM 

The  church  as  an  organism  is  the  complex  structure  of  the 
body  of  Christ  which  carries  on  living  activities  by  means  of  the 
individual  believers  who  are  distinct  in  function  but  mutually  de¬ 
pendent  on  and  governed  by  their  relation  to  Christ  the  Head.  This 
definition  is  built  on  the  Pauline  revelation  of  the  church  as  an 
organism  under  the  figure  of  the  body.  The  body  of  Christ  is  the 
chief  way  the  organism  is  pictured  in  Paul,  although  he  also  used 
two  other  figures— the  church  as  a  bride  (Cph.  5:22-32)  and  the 
church  as  a  building  (1  Cor.  3:11;  F.ph.  2:20-22). 

The  unity  of  the  body.  In  Paul’s  view  the  church  is  one.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  differences  that  do  exist  could  be  construed  as 
a  basis  for  division.  I'his  essential  unity  of  the  organism  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  all  the  figures  of  the  church  which  Paul  uses.  The  body 
is  one  functioning  entity  needing  all  the  parts  in  proper  working 
order  (1  Cor.  12:12-26).  The  parts  cannot  separate  themselves  from 
the  body,  so  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  body  of  Christ  it  must  be  one 
(cf.  Fph.  4:11-13).  The  bride  relationship  pictures  one  bride  united 
forever  with  the  bridegroom,  Christ  (Kph.  5:22-32).  I’he  insepar¬ 
able  unity  of  the  fiirure  allows  for  no  idea  of  polygamy  or  divorce. 
The  figure  of  the  building  likewise  emphasizes  this  idea  of  one¬ 
ness.  Fach  believer  has  his  own  special  place  in  the  building  of 
which  Christ  is  the  chief  cornerstone  (Kph.  2:20-22),  and  the  be¬ 
liever  who  is  a  part  of  this  temple  must  have  no  association  with 
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the  idol  temples,  for  “what  agreement  hath  a  temple  of  God  with 
idols?”  (2  Cor.  6:16).  Thus  the  idea  of  unity  is  a  basic  feature  of 
the  doctrine. 

The  entrance  into  the  body.  Paul  affirms  that  there  is  a  definite 
act  and  time  of  entering  the  body  of  Christ.  The  act  which  is  the 
means  .of  entrance  is  the  baptizing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor. 
12:13).  It  is  the  Spirit  who  effects  this  entrance  by  introducing  all 
who  believe  into  the  new  sphere  of  resurrection  life  in  the  body  of 
Christ.  Paul  makes  it  clear  in  the  context  of  1  Corinthians  12:13 
that  the  Spirit’s  work  is  in  no  way  restricted  to  a  certain  group  of 
believers,  for  there  were  all  kinds  of  Christians  in  Corinth  who, 
according  to  the  apostle,  were  all  baptized  into  the  body.  Cven 
those  who  did  not  speak  in  tongues  were  baptized  by  the  Spirit 
(1  Cor.  12:13;  cf.  v.  30).  F’aith  in  Christ  is,  of  course,  the  human 
requirement  for  entrance  into  the  body,  but  the  divine  act  which  ac¬ 
complishes  it  is  the  baptizing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  auto¬ 
matically  and  simultaneously  accompanies  faith. 

The  direction  of  the  body.  As  with  other  organisms  the  body  of 
Christ  also  receives  direction  from  the  Head.  The  basis  of  Christ’s 
headship  over  the  church,  though  related  to  and  presupposed  by  His 
universal  headship  over  all  men,  is  particularly  His  work  of  re¬ 
demption  (Eph.  5:22-32).  In  other  words,  the  rights  of  redemption 
result  in  the  prerogatives  of  headship. 

The  concept  of  headship  incorporates  certain  corollaries.  First, 
headship  involves  subordination  (1  Cor.  11:2-16).  In  this  passage 
Paul  clearly  teaches  order  and  rank.  The  head  of  Christ  is  God, 
the  head  of  man  is  Christ,  and  the  head  of  woman  is  man.  Thus  the 
order  is  God,  Christ,  man,  and  woman.  Subordination  does  not  imply 
inferiority,  for  just  as  there  is  no  inferiority  of  Christ  to  God  (though 
the  Son  may  be  subordinate  to  the  Father)  so  there  is  no  inferiority 
of  woman  to  man  (though  there  is  subordination).  7’he  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  hardship  over  the  church  is  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
subordination  of  the  church  to  the  directions  of  Christ  (Eph.  5:24). 

Second,  headship  involves  interdependence  (Col.  2:19;  Eph. 
5:30).  The  Head  is  dependent  on  the  members  to  carry  out  His  di¬ 
rections,  and  in  turn  the  members  are  dependent  on  the  Head  for 
leadership  and  upon  each  other  for  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  body.  The  very  nature  of  the  organism  as  living 
implies  this  interdependence. 

Third,  headship  means  loving  direction.  As  Head  Christ  is  no 
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autocratic  or  blind  ruler.  I -ike  a  bridegroom,  Christ’s  direction  is 
saturated  with  love  for  llis  bride. 

The  gifts  to  the  body.  Except  for  one  reference  (1  Pet.  4:10) 
Paul  is  the  only  New  Testament  writer  to  use  the  word  Charisma. 
llis  usage  is  wide,  ranging  from  the  use  of  it  to  refer  to  the  gift  of 
salvation  (Horn.  6:23)  to  that  of  God’s  providential  care  (2  Cor. 
1:11).  However,  the  most  frequent  occurrences  refer  to  the  special 
gifts  or  abilities  given  to  men  by  God.  In  this  sense  a  grace  gift 
is  a  God-given  ability  for  service. 

I'he  gifts  are  described  by  Paul  in  three  passages:  Homans  12, 

1  Corinthians  12,  and  Ephesians  4.  They  include  apostleship, 
prophecy,  miracles,  healing,  tongues,  evangelism,  shepherding, 
ministering,  teaching,  faith,  exhortation,  discerning  spirits,  show¬ 
ing  mercy,  giving,  and  administration.  Nowhere  does  Paul  suggest 
that  gifts  are  to  be  attached  to  a  designated  place.  F’or  instance. 
Paul  does  not  equate  the  gift  of  pastor  with  the  pastorate  (as  is 
commonly  done  today).  The  gift  is  that  of  shepherding,  with  all 
that  that  idea  includes  and  it  may  be  exercised  in  connection  with 
what  is  called  the  office  of  pastor  today  or  apart  from  it.  Kennedy 
thinks  that  “probably  none  of  these  gifts  represent  permanent 
officials”  (11.  A. A.  Kennedy,  The  Theology  of  the  Epistles,  p.  148). 
Although  this  may  be  too  sweeping  a  statement,  certainly  it  is 
true  that  Paul  differentiated  the  gift  from  the  office.  Eurthermore, 
Paul  nowhere  suggests  that  there  are  different  gifts  for  specific 
age  groups.  There  is  no  gift  of  young  peoples’  work,  for  instance, 
because  all  ages  need  teachers,  pastors,  helpers,  etc.  (cf.  Titus 
2:1-8).  In  Paul’s  mind  the  gift  is  the  God-given  ability,  not  the 
place  or  age  group  where  that  ability  might  be  used. 

Gifts  are  given  with  a  purpose,  b'irst,  they  promote  the  unity 
of  the  body  (1  Cor.  12:12-26),  for  unity  within  the  organism  can  only 
be  accomplished  when  every  part  is  functioning  properly.  Second, 
they  promote  the  growth  of  the  body  (Eph.  4:12-16).  According  to 
this  passage,  gifts  are  given  to  equip  the  saints  so  that  they  in 
turn  may  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  ministering  in  order  that 
this  body  will  be  built  up.  This  building  up  involves  both  quantity 
quality.  Third,  they  are  given  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  Head  (Col. 
1:18).  This  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  organism  in  its  entirety. 

Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  church  as  an  organism  is  true  ecu¬ 
menicity.  His  view  of  the  oneness  of  all  believers  was  deeply 
rooted,  and  it  brought  with  it  a-  firm  sense  of  the  necessity  of  the 
interdependence  of  all  Christians.  Most  of  the  functioning  of  the 
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organism  is  done,  it  is  true,  through  the  visible  organization.  For 
instance,  gifts  to  the  body  are  exercised  in  the  local  assemblies, 
but  their  ultimate  purpose  is  the  upbuilding  of  that  one  universal 
body  to  which  they  are  given.  The  church  as  an  organism  is  basic 
to  all  that  Paul  says  about  the  church  as  an  organization. 


TllF  OUGAMZATION 

Paul’s  Kpistles  were  written  in  the  heat  of  battle.  The  great 
theologian  was  also  the  great  missionary.  Therefore,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  discover  that  for  every  time  that  I'aul  used  the  word 
church  of  the  organism  he  used  it  six  times  of  the  organization. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  he  thought  that  the  organization  was  six 
times  more  important  than  the  organism,  but  it  is  to  recognize 
that  the  organization  occupied  a  large  place  in  his  writing.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  theological  substructure  of  his  thinking,  Paul  un¬ 
doubtedly  gave  the  larger  place  to  the  organism,  for  he  placed  too 
much  importance  on  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the  body  to 
conclude  otherwise.  In  his  writing  the  organization  occupied  the 
larger  place,  for  his  written  ministry  was  concerned  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  of  the  churches  in  which  he  had  an  interest.  Organ¬ 
ism  and  organization  are  not  opposing  ideas;  rather  they  are  com¬ 
plementary,  the  former  being  the  basis  for  the  latter. 

The  officials  of  the  church.  Flders  were  evidently  taken  over 
into  the  early  church  organization  from  the  synagogue  (cf.  Acts 
11:30).  They  were  considered  essential  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  9  local  assembly  so  much  so  that  Paul  saw  to  it  that  they  were 
appointed  in  the  churches  he  had  established  before  returning  from 
the  first  missionary  journey  (Acts  14:23— an  extended  note  show¬ 
ing  that  this  verse  indicates  that  the  elders  were  appointed  and  not 
chosen  by  vote  of  the  people  can  profitably  be  studied  in  W.  Kelly, 
Lectures  on  the  Church  of  God,  pp.  217-23).  lie  also  recommended 
to  Titus  that  they  be  appointed  in  the  churches  in  Crete  in  order 
that  things  might  be  set  in  order  in  those  assemblies  (Titus  1:5). 
The  principal  duties  of  elders  include  ruling  (l  Tim.  5:17),  guard¬ 
ing  the  truth  (Titus  1:9),  teaching  (1  Tim.  5:17),  and  the  general 
oversight  of  the  church  (1  Tim.  3:1).  In  his  Fpistles  Paul  generally 
mentions  elders  in  the  plural  (Phil.  1:1;  Titus  1:5),  but  in  1  Timo¬ 
thy  3:1-7  the  elder  is  spoken  of  in  the  singular  while  a  plurality 
of  deacons  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  (cf.  v.  8).  This 
might  possibly  indicate  that  as  time  went  on  a  single  elder  led  each 
assembly  with  the  help  of  several  deacons.  The  high  qualifications 
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for  the  elder  are  set  down  by  Paul  in  two  passages  (1  Tim.  3:1-7; 
Titus  1:6-9).  Nothing  is  said  about  removing  an  elder  from  office 
once  he  had  been  chosen,  though  it  might  be  inferred  that  if  he 
ceased  to  qualify  he  should  cease  to  function. 

The  origin  of  deacons  is  not  so  clear  as  that  of  elders.  Probably 
they  were  a  distinctly  Christian  development,  being  at  first  helpers 
of  the  elders  by  performing  duties  which  did  not  involve  superin¬ 
tendence.  The  general  sense  of  the  word  deacon  as  servant  is  found 
in  the  latest  of  Paul’s  Epistles  (Col.  1:17;  1  Tim.  4:6),  while  in 
the  same  groups  of  epistles  the  specific  official  sense  of  the  word 
is  also  found  (Phil.  1:1;  1  Tim.  3:8-10).  The  qualifications  for 

deacons  (1  Tim.  3:8-10)  indicate  that  they  performe*!  a  spiritual 
ministry,  so  that  one  would  conclude  that  the  distinction  between 
elders  and  deacons  was  not  that  the  former  performed  the  spiritual 
ministry  while  the  latter  concerned  themselves  with  material  things 
(cf.  Acts  11:30).  Rather  the  distinction  was  that  the  deacons 
constituted  the  subordinate  office  performing  their  duties  under  the 
general  direction  and  oversight  of  the  elders.  I'hey  were  the  help¬ 
ers  of  the  elders. 

Did  Paul  recognize  the  office  of  deaconess?  Phoebe  is  called 
a  servant  of  the  church  (Rom.  16:1)  and  certain  women  helpers  are 
mentioned  in  1  Timothy  3:11.  Whether  these  were  official  dea¬ 
conesses  or  merely  women  helpers  or  servants  (using  the  word  dea¬ 
con  in  the  unofficial  sense)  is  a  question  which  probably  can 
never  be  answered  conclusively.  It  seems  doubtful  to  this  writer 
that  Paul  used  the  word  deacon  in  the  official  sense  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  these  women.  Phoebe  was  a  helper  of  the  church  but  not  a 
member  of  an  order  of  deaconesses.  The  women  mentioned  in  1 
Timothy  3:11  are  probably  the  wives  of  the  deacons  who  helped  the 
men  with  their  work. 

The  ordinances  of  the  church.  References  to  baptism  are  scarce 
in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  We  know  that  Paul  was  himself  baptized 
(Acts  9:18)  and  that  he  baptized  others  (1  Cor.  1:14-16).  He  evident¬ 
ly  considered  that  all  believers  should  be  baptized  (Acts  16:33), 
and  yet  he  clearly  distinguished  it  from  the  gospel  itself  (1  Cor. 
1:17).  On  one  occasion  at  least  Paul  practiced  rebaptism  of  those 
who  had  not  received  Christian  baptism  (Acts  19:1-7).  Pndoubtedly 
there  was  a  very  close  connection  in  Paul’s  mind  between  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  baptism  with  water.  This  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  Romans  6:1-10  where  the  accomplishments  described  can 
only  be  the  result  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  where  the 
ordinance  and  that  which  it  pictures  canhot  be  ruled  out  of  the 
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background  of  the  passage,  b'or  I’aul  the  ordinance  apparently  pic¬ 
tured  the  believer’s  association  with  Christ  in  resurrection  life— 
the  very  thing  which  baptism  with  the  Spirit  accomplishes. 

The  liOrd’s  Supper  was  a  continual  memorial  of  the  sacrifi¬ 
cial  death  of  the  Cord  (1  Cor.  11:23-24).  It  was  to  be  preceded 
by  a  self-examination,  and  failure  in  this  point  had  already  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  sickness  and  death  of  some  of  the  Corinthian  be¬ 
lievers.  The  Supper  also  was  a  fellowship  (1  Cor.  10:16)  and'  a 
reminder  of  the  oneness  of  all  believers  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  10:17). 
\^e  are  bound  together  because  we  are  bound  to  (ihrist. 

The  order  of  the  church.  Detailed  instructions  regarding  the 
order  and  conduct  of  the  meetings  of  the  organized  churches  are 
surprisingly  few  in  the  Pauline  Cpistles.  In  general  Paul  urges  the 
importance  of  reverence  and  proper  flecorum  in  the  public  meetings 
and  especially  in  the  observance  of  the  I.ord’s  Supper.  Specific 
regulations  for  the  use  of  the  gift  of  tongues  are  given  (1  Cor.  CD, 
and  church  discipline  of  wayward  members  is  enjoined  (1  Cor.  5). 

Without  question  Paul  placed  the  leadership  of  the  affairs  of 
the  churches  in  the  hands  of  men.  His  view  concerning  the  place 
of  women  in  the  church  was  that  they  should  be  subordinate  and 
silent.  Their  subordination,  based  on  the  natural  facts  of  cre¬ 
ation,  was  to  be  exhibite*!  in  the  meetings  of  the  church  by  the 
wearing  of  a  veil.  This  was  the  general  practice  of  all  the  churches 
(1  Cor.  11:16)  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  men  and  angels 
an  order  which  Cod  effected  in  creation  (1  (]or.  11*7-9).  It  was 
not  connected  with  some  local  Corinthian  peculiarity.  In  exhibit¬ 
ing  subordination  by  wearing  the  veil,  the  women  would  be  teach¬ 
ing  sound  doctrine. 


If  a  summary  statement  is  to  be  made  from  this  survey  of  Pauline 
ecclesiology  it  would  be  that  Paul’s  primary  emphasis  was  on  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  binding  every  believer  to  the  Head  and  to  each 
other  in  the  organism  and  ideally  displaying  itself  in  the  properly 
functioning  order  of  the  local  assembly.  Although  the  primitive 
church  experienced  its  problems  and  divisions,  Paul  never  cam¬ 
paigned  for  organizational  unity,  lie  firmly  believed  that  true  unity 
in  the  church  was  not  outward  (though  ideally  it  should  be  dis¬ 
played  outwardly),  but  was  inward,  and  it  is  this  spirit  which  per¬ 
meates  his  ecclesiology. 
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Bultmann.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York,  1955.  278  pp. 
including  indexes.  S4.00. 

In  this  second  volume.  Professor 
Bultmann  presents  part  three  and 
part  four  of  his  studies  in  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  New  Testament.  Part 
three  discusses  “The  Theology  of 
the  Gospel  of  John  and  Johannine 
Epistles’’  and  part  four  deals  with 
“The  Development  T  oward  the 
Ancient  Church.’’  Though  a  thor¬ 
ough  disciple  of  German  liberalism 
and  foe  of  theological  orthodoxy, 
Bultmann  presents  in  this  volume 
as  in  previous  publications  his  own 
brand  of  theological  liberalism,  in 
many  points  unacceptable  both  to 
the  conservative  and  liberal  scholar. 
Like  the  conservative,  he  finds  the 
Gospel  of  John  a  product  of  the 
first  century  later  than  the  Syn¬ 
optics,  and  independent  of  Pauline 
theology  though  closely  related  in 
substance  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Pauline  epistles.  Like  the  liberals 
however,  he  denies  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  written  by  John  the 
apostle,  and,  though  he  pays  close 
attention  to  the  actual  teaching  of 
the  text  of  Scripture,  he  treats  it 
as  only  the  theological  expression 
of  the  human  author’s  beliefs 
rather  than  a  divine  revelation. 
Though  quite  unacceptable  to 
Protestant  orthodoxy,  Bultmann, 
unlike  many  modem  liberals,  finds 
that  the  Bible  teaches  in  the  main 
what  conservatives  believe,  but 


attempts  to  “demytholize’’  the 
Scripture  and  remove  its  super¬ 
natural  element,  its  inspiration, 
and  its  inerrancy.  It  is  a  book  in¬ 
tended  for  scholars  and  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  liberal  work  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  given  recognition  by 
students  of  contemporary  theology. 
The  close  of  the  volume  features 
an  extensive  bibliography,  index 
of  Greek  words,  index  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  passages  discussed,  and  a 
subject  index. 

John  F.  Walvoord 

INDEBTED  TO  CHRIST’S  RESUR¬ 
RECTION.  By  C.  W.  Gault. 

Pageant  Press,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1956.  237  pp.  $3.00. 

Here  is  an  unusual  compilation 
of  valuable  material  on  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ.  Corresponding 
somewhat  to  an  anthology,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  chosen  carefully  from  fam¬ 
ous  authors  of  the  past  and  present 
weaving  the  whole  in  a  unity  which 
presents  in  detail  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  and  the  postresurrection 
ministries  up  to  His  ascension.  The 
evidence  for  the  literal  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  massively  supported  by 
the  best  of  scholarship  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  such  form  as  will  prove  most 
usable  both  for  lay  students  of 
Scripture  and  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  Those  seeking  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
will  find  this  volume  an  invaluable 
addition  to  tbeir  existing  library. 
Though  the  main  purpose  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  to  present  the  evidence  for 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  inspirational 
and  devotional  material  in  con* 
nection  with  the  exposition  of  the 
various  texts. 

John  F.  Walvoord 

CHRIST’S  KINGDOM  AND  COMING. 

By  Jesse  Wilson  Hodges.  Wm. 

R.  Ferdmans  Publishing  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  1957.  247  pp. 

with  indexes.  $3.00. 

This  is  another  volume  written 
by  an  amillenarian  seeking  to  ex¬ 
pound,  expose,  and  refute  premil- 
lennialism  and  dispensationalism. 
The  author  is  a  Southern  Baptist 
minister  serving  as  Superintendent 
of  Missions  for  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
The  author  had  apparently  read  many 
premillennial  works  and  a  brief 
bibliography  is  furn'shed  with  the 
volume.  There  are  some  strange 
omissions,  however,  such  as  Na¬ 
thaniel  West’s  Thousand  Years 
in  Both  Te  staments  and  Peters’ 
Theocratic  Kingdom,  and  not  a 
single  premillennial  theology  is 
listed  except  that  of  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer.  Periodical  literature  is 
omitted  entirely.  Two  thirds  of  his 
bibliography  consists  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  works  adverse  to  premil- 
lennialism.  It  is  the  reviewer’s  opin¬ 
ion  that  this  study  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom  is  not  a  scholarly  investi- 
tigation  of  either  premillennialism 
or  dispensationalism,  nor  an  ordered 
presentation  of  amillennialism.  It  is 
rather  an  attempted  refutation  of  the 
concept  of  a  future  millennial 
kingdom. 


In  his  discussion,  the  author 
reveals  a  lack  of  objectivity  in 
discussing  both  premillennialism 
and  dispensationalism  and  in  the 
early  pages  gives  the  impression 
tliat .he.  himself  is  a  premillenarian, 
but  not  a  dispensationalist  (see 
also  the  introduction  by  Herschel 
Hobbs).  It  becomes  clear,  however, 
as  the  volume  proceeds  that  the 
author  rejects  not  only  dispensa¬ 
tionalism  but  premillennialism  as 
well.  Normal  to  the  procedure  of 
the  book  is  the  strategy  of  giving 
a  statement  in  detail  of  premil¬ 
lennial  teaching  on  some  point 
only  to  leave  it  as  self-evident 
without  formal  refutation  that  the 
teaching  is  false.  He  is  absolutely 
certain  that  there  is  only  one  judg¬ 
ment  at  which  all  living  and  dead 
will  be  judged,  which  is  a  familiar 
doctrine  of  amillennialism.  This  to 
some  extent  is  made  the  criterion  by 
which  all  points  of  view  are  judged. 

Such  arguments  as  are  presented 
against  premillennialism  and  dis¬ 
pensationalism  are  for  the  most 
part  a  recapitulation  of  well-known 
arguments  which  others  have  pub¬ 
lished.  The  familiar  charge  is  made 
that  dispensationalism  is  new,  and 
yet  almost  in  the  same  breath  he 
describes  it  as  “known  anciently 
as  radical  chiliasm.’’  He  prefers 
to  give  it  a  new  label,  “ultra-pre- 
millennialism.’’  The  author  mani¬ 
fests  in  some  places  careful  re¬ 
search  but  in  others  throws  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  winds,  as  for  instance 
in  his  statement  that  Cocceius  was 
the  first  to  divide  Scriptures  dis¬ 
pensation  ally.  Even  the  amillen- 
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arian  Berkhof  traces  dispensation- 
alism  back  to  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  hundreds  of  years  before 
Cocceius. 

Like  some  others  who  have 
attacked  dispensational  pre- 
millennialism,  the  author  repeats 
the  slander  that  this  teaching  is 
another  “ism”  along  with  Mior- 
monism.  Millennial  Dawnism,  and 
Millerite  Adventism  (pp.  49-50). 

Sweeping  statements,  which 
are  entirely  unsupported,  char¬ 
acterize  the  volume.  For  instance, 
in  chapter  five  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  is  “Dispensationalism 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  reality 
or  unreality  of  the  so-called  seven 
dispensations.”  When  dealing 
with  important  doctrines  such  as 
the  establishment  of  the  church 
at  Pentecost,  he  dismisses 
Chafer’s  weighty  arguments  in  one 
sentence,  labeling  them  all  as 
“only  assumptions.”  It  should  be 
clear  to  any  student  of  dispen¬ 
sationalism  that  the  author  does 
not  understand  or  appreciate  the 
theological  and  exegetical  basis 
of  premillennialism  and  dispen¬ 
sationalism. 

Apart  from  the  doctrinal 
position  espoused  by  the  author, 
a  principal  criticism  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  that  it,  like  many  others, 
is  an  attack  upon  dispensational¬ 
ism  and  premillennialism  without 
offering  any  ordered  system  of 
doctrine  in  its  place.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  amillennialism,  when 
dealing  with  the  millennial  issue, 
spends  most  of  its  time  attacking 
premillennialism,  but  seldom 
establishes  its  own  point  of  view 
except  in  this  negative  way. 


Wliile  the  author  does  not  state 
it  clearly,  his  concept  of  Christ’s 

kingdom  is  that  it  is,  in  the  main, 
the  church  in  the  present  age, 
the  church  and  the  kingdom  being 
the  same.  The  coming  of  Christ 
will  be  at  the  end  of  the  present 
age  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
general  judgment  and  the  eternal 
state.  While  the  reviewer  believes 
this  volume  presents  a  confused 
and  inadequate  theology,  its 
principal  weakness  is  its  lack  of 
objectivity  and  scholarship.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  book  adds 
words  but  not  constructive  thought 
to  the  scholarly  discussion  of  the 
millennial  issue. 

John  F.  Walvoord 

ISKAFX  AND  THE  ARAMEANS  OF 
DAMASCUS.  By  Merrill  F. 
Unger.  James  Clarke  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  London,  1957.  189 
pp.  21  shillings  (S2.35). 

One  of  the  encouraging  signs 
of  the  present  day  is  the  resurgence 
of  evangelical  scholarship  in  the 
field  of  Old  Testament.  The  volume 
under  review  is  a  study  of  the  city 
of  Damascus  and  of  the  Aramaeans 
who  lived  there,  particularly  as 
concerns  their  relations  with  the 
nation  Israel.  The  work,  bearing 
the  subtitle  A  Study  in  Archae¬ 
ological  Illumination  of  Bible  His¬ 
tory,  was  the  author’s  doctoral 
dissertation  which  has  now  been 
revised. 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of 
Damascus  in  the  earliest  period, 
the  author  proceeds  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  city  and  of  those  who 
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inhabited  it.  The  work  is  through¬ 
out  of  high  caliber  and  excellent 
scholarship,  and  will  well  repay 
careful  reading  and  study.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  although 
the  work  is  scholarly,  it  is  never- 
the-less  clearly  and  understandably 
written,  and  can  be  recommended  to 
the  intelligent  laymen  as  a  most 
worth-while  volume.  The  study  of 
this  book  will  provide  a  background 
in  Biblical  history  that  will  be 
most  useful. 

To  the  present  reviewer  one  of 
of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
work  is  to  be  found  in  the  carefully 
prepared  notes  which  are  contained 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  is  clear 
that  Dr.  Unger  has  made  a  careful 
and  thorough  study  of  his  subject. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  solid  work 
of  this  kind  produced  by  one  who 
believes  in  the  full  trustworthiness 
and  truthfulness  of  the  Bible. 

The  author  raises  many  intri¬ 
guing  points.  Was  the  designation 
“David,”  for  example,  a  proper 
name  or  not?  The  average  Bible 
reader  may  be  inclined  to  dismiss 
such  a  question  as  hardly  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  In  the 
light  of  the  Mari  material,  however, 
the  question  cannot  lightly  be  dis¬ 
missed.  For  our  part,  we  still 
incline  to  the  view  that  in  the  Bible 
the  word  is  employed  as  a  proper 
name.  It  was  used  of  the  one  man 
who  was  king  of  Israel,  and  not  of 
other  Israelitish  kings.  This  is  a 
question  that  will  require  further 
investigation  and  treatment. 

For  the  most  part  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  agreement  with  the 
author’s  discussion.  At  a  few  points 
we  might  be  constrained  to  adopt 


a  different  view.  We  hesitate  to 
to  look  with  favor  upon  a  late  date 
for  the  patriarchs,  and  we  would  be 
more  restrained  about  some  textual 
emendations  which  are  accepted. 
Also,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Habiru  and  the  Hebrews  are  to  be 
identified.  The  1  inguistic  equation 
seems  to  us  to  preclude  this. 

Dr.  Unger  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  having  produced  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  volume.  It  is  not  a  book  to 
be  read  once  and  then  discarded, 
but  one  that  should  be  kept  on 
hand  for  reference.  We  heartily 
commend  the  volume  and  utter  the 
hope  that  the  author  will  produce 
more  works  of  a  similar  nature. 

Fdward  J.  Young. 

THOU  ART  MY  PORTION.  By 

S.  Franklin  Logsdon.  Zondervan 

Publishing  House,  Grand 

Rapids,  1956.  121  pp.  $2.00 

In  this  volume,  aptly  subtitled 
“The  Life  of  Victory  in  Psalm  119,” 
the  One  hundred  nineteenth  Psalm 
is  viewed  in  a  new  and  fresh  way 
as  the  spiritual  biography  of  one 
whose  heart  hungers  for  maturity 
in  his  spiritual  experience,  and 
who  through  the  Word  of  Cod  is 
brought  from  spiritual  infancy 
•  with  its  accompanying  defeat  to 
spiritual  maturity  with  its  ac¬ 
companying  victory  and  rest.  The 
exposition  of  the  stanzas  of  the 
psalm  each  deal  with  a  different 
and  progressive  problem  in  the 
development  of  the  spiritual  life 
in  such  a  practical  manner  that 
the  reader  comes  to  feel  that  his 
own  spiritual  problems  are  being 
described. 
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In  the  midst  of  defeat  and  frus¬ 
tration  many  of  God’s  children 
long  for  some  message  from  the 
Word  that  will  give  them  help  in 
their  Christian  life.  In  a  most 
practical  way  the  author,  by  ex¬ 
ample,  deals  with  the  problems 
believers  face  in  their  spiritual 
development,  and  by  exhortation 
gives  assistance  to  the  individual 
in  attaining  that  life  of  peace  and 
rest.  The  warmheartedness  of  the 
author  for  the  things  of  the  Christian 
life  creates  a  deeper  longing  in  the 
heart  of  the  reader  for  spiritual 
maturity,  and  the  exposition  of  the 
psalm  points  to  the  way  of  victory 
in  the  attainment  of  that  goal. 
This  volume  is  commended  to  those 
who  “hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.’’ 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF 
JAMES.  Tyndale  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Commentaries.  By  R.V.G. 
Tasker.  Wm.  B.  Erdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Grand  Rapids, 
1957.  144  pp.  $2.00. 

A  new  series  of  conservative 
Biblical  commentaries  is  being 
prepared  under  the  editorship  of 
R.  V.  G.  Tasker  for  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  and  Edward  J.  Young  for 
the  Old  Testament.  “The  aim  of 
the  Tyndale  Bible  Commentaries 
is  to  provide  the  general  reader 
who  is  looking  for  help  in  serious 
Bible  study  with  a  series  of  short 
and  inexpensive  commentaries  on 
on  the  whole  Bible  which  give  an 
intelligent  and  useful  understanding 
of  the  text.’’  The  first  volume  to 
appear  is  The  General  Epistle  of 
James,  The  purpose  is  to  give  a 
careful  exegesis  of  the  text  in  such 


a  way  as  to  benefit  the  reader  who 
does  not  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  languages  and  to  present 
a  truly  Biblical  theology.  Because 
of  this  purpose,  the  successive 
volumes  will  be  anticipated. 

The  author  of  this  first  volume, 
the  professor  of  New  Testament 
exegesis  in  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don,  has  done  a  careful  piece  of 
work  in  presenting  the  thinking 
of  James.  Particular  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  relevance  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  James  to  practical  living 
today.  Tasker  says;  “Wltenever 
faith  does  not  issue  in  love,  and 
dogma,  however  orthodox,  is  un¬ 
related  to  life;  whenever  Christians 
are  tempted  to  settle  down  to  a 
self-centered  religion,  and  become 
oblivious  of  the  social  and  mate¬ 
rial  needs  of  others;  or  whenever 
they  deny  by  their  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing  the  creed  they  profess,  and 
seem  more  anxious  to  be  friends 
of  the  world  than  friends  of  God, 
then  the  Epistle  of  James  has 
something  to  say  to  them  which 
they  disregard  at  their  peril.’* 


The  author  devotes  twenty-five 
pages  to  introductory  matters,  and 
then  gives  a  carefully  outlined 
verse-by- verse  exegesis  of  the 
text  that  is  conservative,  practical, 
and  heart-warming.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  commentaries  on 
James  are  either  elementary  or 
available  only  to  one  who  knows 
Greek,  a  work  that  brings  the 
thought  of  the  author  into  the  realm 
of  the  English  reader  from  a  schol¬ 
arly  and  conservative  viewpoint  is 
to  be  highly  commended. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 
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A  PRACTICAL  COMMENTARY  OR 
AN  EXPOSITION  WITH  NOTES 
ON  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES. 
By  Thomas  Manton.  Sovereign 
Grace  Book  Club,  Evansville, 
Indiana.  4S4  pp.  $4. SO. 

Thomas  Manton  (1620—77), 
chaplain  to  Cromwell,  and  one  of 
the  outstanding  Puritan  divines, 
wrote  a  verse-Ly-verse,  phrase-by¬ 
phrase,  and,  frequently,  a  word-by- 
word  exposition  of  the  Epistle  of 
James.  This  volume  is  one  in  a 
series  of  reprints  of  the  works  of 
the  major  Puritan  writers  by 
Sovereign  Grace  Book  Club. 

Written  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  text,  the  author  gives  an 
accurate  interpretation  of  the 
Epistle  of  James  and,  even  though 
written  nearly  three  centuries  ago, 
the  applications  made  by  the  author 
are  as  applicable  to  men  today  as 
when  written.  The  book  has  not 
lost  its  relevancy  because  of  its 
antiquity,  any  more  than  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  James  is  outmoded  today. 
The  major  emphasis  in  the  book  is 
on  the  application  of  the  truth 
James  wrote  to  the  individual.  In  a 
day  when  men  seem  more  concerned 
with  doctrinal  clarity  than  with  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  to  the 
life  in  purity,  the  message  of  Manton 
is  pertinent. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  material  on 
the  Epistle  of  James,  and  this  re¬ 
print  will  fill  a  need.  Even  though 
one  cannot  agree  with  the  eschato¬ 
logical  position  of  the  author,  for 
in  the  interpretation  of  chapter  five 
he  applies  the  second  coming  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D. 

70  and  advocates  a  general  resur¬ 
rection  and  judgment,  the  book  is 
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commended  to  give  insight  into  the 
Epistle  of  James. 

J.  I).  Pentecost 

LETTERS  TO  THE  SEVEN 
CHURCHES.  By  Joseph  A. 
Seiss.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1966,  343  pp., 
S2.75. 

Since  its  first  appearance 
nearly  seventy-five  years  ago, 
this  present  volume  in  the  Baker 
Reprint  Library  has  been  accepted 
as  a  classic  work  on  the  letters  to 
the  seven  churches  contained  in 
in  Revelation  two  and  three.  Seiss, 
well  known  for  his  Lectures  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Lectures 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  other  works, 
has  not  dealt  with  the  letters 
exegetically,  but  rather,  in  twenty- 
one  lectures,  has  applied  the 
historical  situation  within  the 
individual  churches  to  the  church 
today,  and  applies  the  correction 
needed  by  those  churches  to  pre¬ 
sent  experience.  Even  though  the 
exposition  is  practical  rather  than 
exegetical,  the  author  does  present 
the  message  of  the  Lord  to  the 
churches  with  clarity,  and  one  who 
reads  the  work  will  gain  a  clear 
understanding  of  this  portion  of  the 
Revelation.  Since  there  is  a  new 
interest  being  manifested  in  John’s 
message  in  Revelation,  it  is  good 
.to  have  this  work  available  again. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 
UNDERSTANDING  THE  TIMES. 
William  Culbertson  and  Herman 
B.  Centz,  editors.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1956.  290  pp.,  S3.00. 

This  Volume  is  a  compilation  of 
of  twenty-nine  messages  delivered 
by  seventeen  speakers  at  the  second 
International  Congress  on  Prophecy, 
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helH  in  New  York  City  in  1955. 
The  speakers  are  able  students 
of  the  prophetic  l^ord,  many  recog¬ 
nized  as  leading  speakers  and 
teachers  in  the  prophectic  field. 
Some  of  the  messages  deal  with 
doctrinal  issues,  others  practical 
consideration,  while  others  are 
expositional  in  character.  The 
writers  are  united  in  their  premillen- 
nialatid  pretribulation  rapture  views, 
which  gives  a  continuity  and  unity 
to  the  compilation,  unusual  in  a 
volume  that  includes  so  many  con¬ 
tributors. 

In  a  day  when  eschatological 
questions  are  in  the  forefront,  and 
when  the  accepted  faith  in  the 
imminent  appearance  of  Christ 
to  rapture  His  church  is  being  for¬ 
saken  by  many,  it  is  helpful  to 
have  such  a  work  as  this  which 
deals  with  many  questions  of  cur¬ 
rent  interest.  Topical  and  Scripture 
indices  add  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  book.  It  is  commended  to  those 
interested  in  pursuing  eschatologi¬ 
cal  studies. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  TABERNACLE.  By  W.  G. 

Moorehead.  Kregel  Publications, 

Grand  Rapids.  246  pp.  $2.95. 

Believers  have  always  turned 
to  the  tabernacle  and  its  ritual  with 
joy,  knowing  that  it  was  a  God- 
given  revelation  of  the  person  and 
and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  as  complete  a 
revelation  of  Him  as  in  the  typology 
in  this  institution. 

The  volume  by  Moorehead,  now 
being  reprinted,  is  one  of  the  finest 
expositions  of  the  Levitical  system 
for  the  average  reader.  The  author 


considers  the  tabernacle  itself, 
the  priesthood  and  its  functions, 
the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  brazen 
alter,  the  day  of  atonement,  and 
finally  the  sacred  feasts.  In  these 
five  sections  there  is  full  treatment 
of  the  various  channels  through 
which  God  made  a  typical  revelation 
of  that  which  would  be  fulfilled  in 
and  by  Jesus  Christ. 

This  work,  which  contains  ten 
illustrations  and  an  index  to  help 
the  student,  is  commended  to  those 
who  desire  to  study  the  tabernacle 
and  its  ministries. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

EMBLEMS  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

By  F.  E.  Marsh.  Kregel  Publi¬ 
cations,  Grand  Rapids.  257  pp. 
$2.95. 

One  of  the  most  neglected  and 
misunderstood  doctrines  in  the  Word 
of  God  is  that  of  the  person  £ind  work 
of  the  Holy  .Spirit.  Perhaps  one 
reason  is  the  scarcity  of  trust¬ 
worthy  material  on  the  subject. 
Since  its  original  publication 
Marsh’s  work  has  been  a  source  of 
enlightenment  on  the  Spirit’s  worlc 
through  the  exposition  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  symbols  employed  in 
Scripture  to  teach  concerning  Him. 
Since  this  work  has  been  out  of 
print  the  material  has  been  un¬ 
available  to  the  public.  It  is  a  joy 
to  welcome  this  volume  in  its  re¬ 
print  edition. 

Marsh  selects  fourteen  emblems 
used  for  the  Spirit  in  the  Word, 
and  develops  and  applies  them  with 
a  view  to  giving  an  understanding 
of  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  dove 
speaks  of  His  beauty  and  gentle¬ 
ness,  the  seal  of  the  security  He 
imparts,  the '  anointing  oil  of  His 
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character  and  claims,  the  act  of 
annointing  His  guidance,  the  oil 
itself  of  His  illumination,  the  fire 
of  His  purification,  the  rain  of 
His  abundant  supply,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  element  and  use  of 
the  Spirit’s  exclusiveness,  the 
wind  of  His  searching  power,  the 
rivers  of  the  abundance  tf  His 
supply,  the  dew  of  His  refre-ihing, 
the  water  of  His  sufficiency,  the 
clothing  of  His  endowment  and  the 
earnest  of  the  promise  of  His  glory. 

The  work  is  sane  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  symbols,  and  warmly 
devotional  and  heart-warming  in  the 
application  of  the  truths  concern¬ 
ing  the  Scriptural  teaching  on  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  work. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  EPISTLES  OE  PAUL  TO  THE 
THESSALONIANS.  (TyndaleNew 
Testament  Commentaries).  By 
Leon  Morris,  flerdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
19S7.  152  pp.  S2.00. 

In  keeping  with  the  purpose  of 
the  Tyndale  New  Testament  Com¬ 
mentary  series,  this  volume  on  the 
Thessalonian  Epistles  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  us  a  careful  exegesis 
of  the  original  language  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Bible  who  does  not 
know  Creek.  The  author  shows  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Creek 
text,  and  manifests  careful  scholar¬ 
ship  in  his  presentation. 

This  commentary  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  to  one  desiring  to  study 
Paul’s  letters  to  the  Thessalonians. 
One  can  grasp  the  development  of 
the  argument  through  these  epistles. 
There  is,  however,  one  weakness 
in  the  volume.  The  author  himself 


says:  “Especially  important  is  the 
teaching  of  these  F.pistles  on 
eschatology;  and  in  view  of  the 
revival  of  interest  in  this  doctrine 
in  recent  times  it  is  imperative 
that  we  understand  and  appreciate 
the  contribution  of  Thessalonians 
to  this  difficult  subject.’’  It  is  at 
the  point  of  greatest  importance 
that  the  book  shows  its  greatest 
weakness,  for  the  eschatological 
portions  of  the  epistles  lack  a 
clear  and  concise  treatment.  In 
1  Thessalonians  4:13—5:11  there 
is  no  attempt  to  relate  this  to  other 
eschatological  passages  to  systema¬ 
tize  Paul’s  teaching.  In  2  Thess¬ 
alonians  2  the  author  concludes 
the  restrainer  is  “a  reference  to 
the  principle  of  law  and  govern¬ 
ment  which  was  illustrated  in  the 
Roman  Empire.’’  Again,  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  not  related  to  Paul’s  other 
passages. 

There  is  much  in  this  treatment 
that  will  help  a  student  to  under¬ 
stand  Paul’s  Thessalonian  letters. 
One  who  comes  to  this  work  to  gain 
light  on  Paul’s  doctrine  of  escha¬ 
tology  will  find  it  lacking. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

THE  BIRTH  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN 
THE  NEAR  EAST.  By  Henri 
Frankfort.  Garden  City,  New 
York:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1956. 
142  pp.  S0.85. 

This  paper-bound  volume  in  the 
Doubleday  Anchor  series  is  a  new, 
but  unrevised,  edition  of  a  pub¬ 
lication  which  appeared  for  the  first 
time  earlier  in  this  decade.  The 
value  of  this  pocket  edition  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  more  than  fifty 
illustrations  which  aid  the  reader 
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in  forming  ideas  of  what  life  was 
like  in  Kgypt  and  Mesopotamia 
during  ancient  times. 

The  late  Professor  Frankfort 
was  associated  for  many  years 
with  the  University  of  Chicago. 
In  1949  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Pre-classical 
Antiquity  in  the  University  df 
London.  His  numerous  writings 
(mostly  contributions  to  professional 
journals)  are  characterized  by  origi¬ 
nality  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  relevant  material. The  pres¬ 
ent  study  is  no  exception. 

After  an  introductory  essay  on 
methoclology  in  history  writing,  the 
author  leads  his  readers  into  a 
fascinating  presentation  of  the  pre¬ 
history  of  the  Near  East.  Subsequent 
chapters  portray  the  dawn  of  civili¬ 
zation-first  in  the  cities  of 
Mesopotamia  and  then  in  the  land 
of  the  Nile.  An  important  appendix 
deals  with  the  influence  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  on  Eg>'pt  prior  to  3000  B.C. 

Few  indeed  are  the  historians 
who  are  qualified  Jo  interpret  and 
to  evaluate  ancient  civilizations; 
consequently  there  is  a  dearth  of 
literature  in  this  field  which  is 
accessible  to  the  nonspecialist. 
Dr.  Frankfort’s  work  helps  to  fill 
the  gap.  It  is  unfortunate  that  most 
American  universities  (Christian 
institutions  not  excepted)  seem  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  notion  that 
history  was  not  made  prior  to  the 
first  millennium  B.  C.  Rare  indeed 
is  the  history  department  which  will 
offer  a  course  on  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Near  East.  And  yet,  Ham- 
murapi  formulated  his  law-code 
hundreds  of  years  before  Homeric 
epic  became  the  “Bible”  of  the 
C.reeks.  Solomon’s  reign  was  part 


of  the  court  literature  in  Jerusalem 
long  before  Thucydides  and  Hero¬ 
dotus  came  upon  life’s  scene.  The 
Old  Testament,  which  came  into 
being  before  the  days  of  Socrates, 
has  made  a  lasting  impact  upon 
Western  civilization  which  one 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.  Still  more 
important  is  the  need  for  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
historical  context  so  that  it  can  be 
properly  appreciated.  Dr.  Frankfort’s 
sketch  provides  the  backdrop  for 
the  drama  in  which  Abraham  and 
Moses  played  significant  roles. 

D.  W.  Young 
THE  SERVANT  OF  GOD.  By  W. 
Zimmerli  and  J.  Jeremias.  Nap¬ 
erville,  Illinois:  Alec  R. 

Allenson  Inc.,  1957.  120pp.  S2. 25. 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
important  publications  to  appear 
during  this  century  is  Kittel’s 
Theologisches  Worterbuch  zum 
ISIeuen  Testament.  This  multivolume 
project  (still  incomplete)  consists 
of  detailed  word  studies  on  the 
New  Testament  vocabulary.  The 
usage  of  each  word  is  traced  in 
the  Septuagint,  -the  earliest  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  addition,  the  Hebrew  terminology 
which  underlies  the  translation  is 
adequately  considered.  It  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  recognized  that 
the  .New  Testament  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rectly  understood  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
thought-forms  which  it  presupposes. 

The  present  monograph  is  an 
English  translation  of  one  con¬ 
tribution  to  Kittel’s  Worterbuch. 
It  is  presented  as  the  twentieth 
title  in  the  significant  series 
Studies  in  Biblical  Theology. 
Bible  students  who  do  not  read 
German  fluently  will  welcome  this 
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treatise 

work. 


as  a  valuable  reference 


D.  W.  Young 


EVERYDAY  LIFE  IN  OLD  TESTA- 
T  AM  ENT  TIMES:  By  E.  W. 
Heaton.  Scribner’s,  19S6,  240 
pp.  13.95. 


A  canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
has  placed  before  the  public  an  em¬ 
inently  readable  description  of  the 
various  aspects  of  life  for  the  He¬ 
brew  man  or  woman.  Much  dis¬ 
cussion  is  devoted  to  depicting 
their  home  life  and  their  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits.  Their  technical 
achievements  in  pottery,  masonry, 
metallurgy,  and  textile  weaving 
come  in  for  due  consideration. 
What  military  service  meant  to  the 
Hebrew  man  is  vividly  portrayed. 
A  few  of  the  other  subjects  which 
are  treated  are  taxation,  education, 
medicine,  music,  and  art.  Careful 
study  of  this  volume  should  enable 
the  modern  reader  to  enter  more 
sympathetically  into  Israel’s  expe¬ 
riences  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  scarcity  of  footnotes  and 
the  lack  of  bibliography  might  lead 
one  to  wonder  where  the  author, 
who  is  not  a  professional  scholar, 

obtained  his  wealth  of  information. 
He  has  indicated  in  the  preface, 
however,  his  great  indebtedness  to 
A.  G.  Barrois’  Manuel  d’Arche- 
ologie  Biblique  and  W.  F.  Albright’s 
writings,  as  well  as  other  second¬ 
ary  sources.  He  has  utilized  well 
the  ever-growing  literature  on 
Biblical  archaeology.  More  than  a 
hundred  illustrations  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  book. 

D.  W.  Young 


THE  CHURCH  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA. 

By  Matthew  Spinka.  Oxford  Uni- 

Press,  New  York,  1956.  179 
$3.25. 

What  has  been  going  on  inside 
Russia  is  a  question  many  desire 
to  have  answered.  Especially  is 
that  true  with  regard  to  religion  and 
the  church.  Diverse  answers  are 
given  by  some  who  have  gone  be¬ 
hind  the  obscuring  curtain.  The 
following  recent  newspaper  head¬ 
lines  are  representative;“CHURCH- 
ES  GAINING  IN  RUSSIA,  SAYS 
BAPTI.ST  PRESIDENT,”  “LAY¬ 
MAN  NOTES  REVIVAL  OE 
RELIGION  IN  RU.SSIA,”  “RABBI 
SAYS  .SOVIET  RU.S.SIA  .STAMPING 
OUT  ALL  RELIGION.”  Dr.  Spinka 
has  not  dealt  with  the  Judiasm, 
Protestantism,  Romanism,  or  the 
various  sects,  but  has  confined  his 
study  to  the  struggle  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  for  autonomy 
under  the  political  regime  since 
the  year  1917.  The  particular  in¬ 
terest  of  the  author  is  centered  in 
the  relation  of  the  church  and  state 
from  the  downfall  of  the  tsarist 
regime  and  the  subsequent  revolu¬ 
tion  to  the  present  (1955). 

Beginning  with  the  fact  that 

under  the  tsarist  rule  the  church 
was  robbed  of  the  autonomy  it  had 
enjoyed  under  patriarchal  admin¬ 
istration  and  made  subject  to  the 
ecclesiastical  regulations  of  the 
state,  the  author  traces  the  history 
of  the  struggle  to  regain  patriar- 
chial  control.  Under  the  revolution¬ 
ary  provisional  government  the  pa¬ 
triarchate  was  restored,  but  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  by 
the  Bolsheviki,  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  church  and  state  was  re¬ 
vived. 
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The  history  of  the  struggle 
is  treated  under  three  patriarchs. 
The  first,  Tikhon,  1917—25.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Sergei  (as 
deputy  locum  tenens,  1926—36, 
as  locum  tenens,  1936—43,  and 
as  patriarch,  1943—44.  The  pres¬ 
ent  patriarch,  Alexei,  held  office 
as  locum  tenens,  1944—45,  and 
has  been  patriarch  from  1945'  to 
date.  The  history  is  that  of  open 
defiance  at  first  to  gradual  sub¬ 
mission  and  ultimate  co-operation 
with  the  state.  Alexei  now  gives 
full  co-operation  to  strengthen 
Soviet  power  and  oppose  the 
Western  democracies. 

Here  is  a  book  of  interest  not 
only  to  the  student  of  history 
but  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  struggle  between  communist 
tyranny  and  democratic  freedom. 

It  is  a  revealing  study  of  the 
machination  of  communism  in  and 
through  the  church. 

C.  A.  Nash 

CHRISTIAN  PERFKCTION  ANO 
AMERICAN  METHODISM.  By 
John  L.  Peters.  Abingdon 
Press,  Nashville,  1956.  251 

pp.  $4.00 

The  doctrine  of  perfection  or 
holy  living  had  a  distinct  place  in 
the  preaching  of  John  Wesley,  but 
as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Peters  the 
doctrine  was  never  clearly  defined. 
In  this  book  Peters  treats  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  doctrine  of  perfection 
in  the  concept  of  Wesley,  showing 
the  confusion  that  existed  in 
Wesley’s  own  thinking  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  the  understanding  of 


his  followers  and  fellow-workers. 
He  has  stated  the  developed  doc¬ 
trine  under  six  points,  which  he 
discusses  briefly,  but  which  he 
shows  to  be  qualified.  Terminology 
used  is  stated  to  be  unfortunate 
and  ambiguous. 

From  the  background  of  English 
development  the  doctrine  was  trans¬ 
planted  to  America.  In  this  country 
the  doctrine,  while  becoming  a  part 
of  the  belief  of  Methodism,  was  a 
matter  of  diverse  opinion  and  of 
neglected  emphasis.  With  a  changing 
Methodism  the  once  central  doctrine 
became  modified  and  in  fact  has  for 
the  most  part  become  a  forgot¬ 
ten  teaching.  To  quote  the  author: 
“During  the  first  half  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century  the  fortunes  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  perfection  in 
Methodism  have  not  changed  greatly 
from  the  pattern  established  in  the 
closing  decade  of  the  previous  cen¬ 
tury.  It  has  continued  to  be  a  waning 
emphasis.” 

This  book  should  be  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  those  within  the 
Methodist  Church,  but  it  has  a  wider 
relevance  in  that  it  is  in  the  field 
of  doctrinal  and  theological  thought. 
The  doctrine  as  taught  by  Wesley 
and  his  successors  is  far  from  the 
full  and  clear  teaching  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  on  the  subject  of  the  sanctified 
life.  C.  A.  Nash 

THE  EARLY  CHURCH.  By  Oscar 

Cullmann.  Translated  By  A.  J. 

Higgins.  The  Westminister 

Press,  1956.  217  pp.  $4.00 

The  subtitle  to  this  work  is 
Studies  in  Early  Christian  History 
and  Theology.  It  is  not  to  be  taken, 
however,  as  a  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  but  is  a  presentation  of 
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separate  essays  on  particular 
subjects.  The  purpose  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  as  stated  by  the  author  is 
to  make  clearer  the  critical-theo¬ 
logical  position  which  informs  his 
earlier,  larger,  and  better-known 
writings. 

The  theological  position  of  the 
author  is  best  stated  in  his  own 
words  as  given  in  his  preface:  “A- 
bove  all  I  trust  that  two  facts  will 
emerge  clearly  from  these  papers. 
The  first  is  that  I  adhere  unreserved¬ 
ly  to  the  historical-philological 
method  as  the  foundation  of  all 
interpretation  of  the  oldest  Chris¬ 
tian  documents.  The  second  is  that 
just  as  resolutely  I  reject  the  theo¬ 
logical  preconceptions  of  a  modern¬ 
izing  interpretation  which  are 
commonly  associated  with  the 
historical- phi  logical  method— precon¬ 
ceptions  which,  in  the  interest 
of  some  philosophical  theory  or 
other,  seek  either  to  strip  off  as  a 
mere  external  garment  or  forcedly  to 
reinterpret  the  very  thing  which  is 
central  to  the  faith  of  the  first 
Christians.”  He  holds  that  the  real 
center  of  early  Christian  faith  and 
thought  is  redemptive  history, 
especially  in  its  consistent  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  postressurection  age 
in  which  we  live,  the  time  of  the 
church,  which  is  identified  as  the 
now  already  realized,  though  in¬ 
visible,  kingship  of  Christ  who 
reigns  at  the  right  hand  of  Cod. 

In  four  successive  chapters  the 
the  author  treats  of  the  following 
subjects:  The  Necessity  and  Func¬ 
tion  of  Higher  Criticism,  The  Origin 
of  Christmas,  The  Plurality  of  the 
Gospels  as  a  Theological  Problem 
in  Antiquity,  and  The  Tradition, 
which  he  specifies  as  apostolic. 
In  the  following  four  chapters 


CuIImann  discusses  matters  of 
eschatological  significance:  The 
Kingship  of  Christ  and  the  Church  of 
the  New  Testament;  The  Return  of 
Christ;  The  Propoleptic  Deliverance 
of  the  Body  According  to  the  New 
Testament;  and  a  matter  of  chronol¬ 
ogy  concerning  Jesus  and  John  the 
Baptist.  The  book  closes  with  a 
chapter  on  Samaria  and  the  Origins 
of  Christian  Missions,  and  another 
on  Pearly  Christianity  and  Civili¬ 
zation. 

Though  the  book  is  commended 
as  worthy  of  reading  and  study, 
not  all  the  interpretations  and 
theological  ideas  are  acceptable  to 
the  reviewer.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
stimulate  thought  and  a  re-evaluation 
of  one’s  thinking  relative  to  the 
New  Testament  teaching. 

C.  A.  Nash 

THE  SPIRIT  AND  FORMS  OF 
PROTESTANTISM.  By  Louis 
Bouyer.  Translated  by  A.  V'. 
Littledale.  The  Newman  Press, 
Westminister,  Maryland,  1956. 
234  pp.  13.75. 

In  this  century  of  declining 
Protestantism  under  the  impact  of 
rationalism,  liberalism,  and  frag¬ 
mented  evangelicalism,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  a  book  on  Protestantism 
written  by  a  priest  within  Romanism. 
The  author,  a  priest  of  the  French 
Oratory,  and  professor  at  the  Re¬ 
nowned  Institut  Catholique  in  Paris, 
was  reared  a  Protestant,  became 
a  Lutheran  minister  and  spent 
several  years  in  that  ministry.  He 
went  over  to  the  Roman  Church, 
believi,ng  that  in  that  church  only 
could  the  positive  elements  of  the 
Reformation  be  exercised.  He  was 
convinced  that  F*rotestantism  as  a 
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spiritual  movement  and  Protestantism 
as  an  institution  were  incompatible. 

Six  chapters  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  what  the 
author  considers  to  be  the  positive 
principles  of  the  Reformation;  the 
free  gift  of  salvation,  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  God,  the  glory  of  God,  justifi¬ 
cation  by  faith,  and  the  sovereign 
authority  of  Scripture.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  are  held  to  be  not  incompatible 
with  true  historic  Romanism. 
Chapter  seven  is  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  negative  elements 
of  the  Reformation,  which  in  the 
author’s  view  caused  Romanism  to 
reject  l.uther  and  the  other  reformers. 
The  decay  of  the  positive  principles 
of  the  Reformation  is  the  subject 
of  chapter  eight,  in  which  attention 
is  given  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
mysticism,  pietism,  liberalism,  and 
other  so  called  devastating  factors 
which  led  to  Pelagianism.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  has 
hit  upon  a  large  measure  of  truth  in 
this  regard. 

Another  subject  of  consideration 
is  what  is  termed  “Protestant  Re¬ 
vivals”  in  which  the  positive 
principles  of  the  Reformation  burst 
their  negative  bonds.  Revivalism 
is  viewed  as  a  partial  return  to 
Romanism.  Barthianism  and  Neo- 
Orthodoxy  are  included  in  an  attempt 
to  return  to  basic  Reformation 
principles,  but  they  fall  short  and 
are  found  to  he  in  opposition  to 
Romanism. 

In  a  chapter  discussing  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Reformation 
the  author  holds  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  necessary  to  the  full 
flowering  of  the  principles  of  the 
Refotmation.  His  conclusion  is 


is  that  there  is  but  one  church,  the 
Roman  Church.  He  sees  in  the  de¬ 
cay  of  Protestantism  and  the  evident 
trend  toward  Romanism  that  which 
must  be  ultimately  achieved,  the 
return  of  Protestantism  to  Romanism, 
if  the  true  principles  of  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  are  to  be  realized.  The 
concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  Protestant  Movement,  Protestant 
“Churches,”  and  the  One  Church. 
The  problem  Protestantism  has 
never  solved  is  the  problem  of  the 
one  church;  never  solved  because 
never  clearly  stated.  Bouyer  as¬ 
serts  that  there  is  a  deep  basic 
agreement  between  Catholicism  and 
the  authentic  aspirations  of  the 
Protestant  movement.  Appeal 
is  made  to  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  to  seek  to  better  under¬ 
stand  each  other,  looking  toward 
a  return  of,  Protestantism  to  the  fold 
of  the  one  true  church. 

Denial  is  made  of  the  assertion 
that  Romanism  is  not  interested  in 
in  the  ecumenical  movement.  From 
this  viewpoint  the  book  is  a  subtle 
propaganda  that  will  have  telling 
effect  on  Protestants  who  through 
the  ecumenical  workings  seek  to 
bring  about  one  great  church.  It 
presages  the  fulfilment  of  prophetic 
revelation  concerning  the  final 
state  of  apostate  Christendom. 

C.  A.  Nash 

EARLY  MEDIEVAL  THEOLOGY. 

Edited  by  (ieorge  E.  McCracken. 

The  Wiestminister  Press, 

Philadelphia,  1957.  430  pp. 

15.00. 

SPIRITUAL  AND  ANABAPTIST 

WRITERS.  Edited  by  George  H. 

Williams  and  Angel  M.  Mergal. 

The  W'estminister  Press,  Phila- 
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These  titles  are  volumes  IX 
and  XXV  of  The  Library  uf  Chris¬ 
tian  Classics,  Fhe  purpose  of  the 
the  library  as  stated  hy  the  general 
editors,  John  Haillie,  John  K.  \lc 
Neill,  and-  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen, 
is  to  present  in  twenty-six  volumes 
in  the  Knglish  language  a  selection 
of  the  most  indispensable  (Christian 
treatises  written  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  I'he  under¬ 
taking  is  commendable. 

The  structure  of  these  books 
follows  a  definite  pattern:  a  general 
introduction,  a  special  introduction 
to  each  document,  the  translation 
of  the  selected  documents,  a  bibli¬ 
ography,  and  an  index.  Volume  IX 
is  in  four  sections  divided  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  tlocurnents 
selected:  “The  Nature  of  Divine 
Truth, ”  “(lod’s  Word  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,”  “The  Voice  of  the 
Preacher,”  and  “Hleals  of  the 
Priesthood.”  Pnder  each  section 
documents  of  several  writers  iU'e 
presented.  Volume  XXV  is  in  two 
sections:  “Documents  Illustrative 
of  the  tladical  Heformation,”  and 
“Kvangelical  (iatholicism  as 
Hepresented  by  Juan  de  Valdes.” 
In  section  one  ilocuments  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  authors  iU’e  translated,  while 
in  section  two  the  translations  are  of 
documents  by  the  one  author. 

The  Library  of  C  hristian 
Classics  hits  significance  and  value 
for  the  student  of  history  and 
theology,  whether  professional  or 
otherwise.  I'he  documents  trans¬ 
lated  shed  light  on  the  development 
of  (ihristian  thought  in  the  periods 
and  on  th<-  subjects  treated.  Note 


should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the 
entire  library  of  which  these  vol¬ 
umes  iU'e  part  is  being  produced 
under  the  editorship  of  men  who 
have  taken  their  place  in  the  frame¬ 
work  of  liberal  thought,  rather  than 
in  the  conservative  school.  In 
what  measure  translations  might 
have  been  affected  by  that  fact  the 
reviewer  does  not  iittempt  to  eval¬ 
uate.  The  general  editor’s  [)refacc 
might  indicate  an  evaluation,  for 
it  is  stated  tliat  while  in  some  in¬ 
stances  (lid  translations  have  been 
used,  wherever  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable,  new  ones  have  been  made. 

(;.  A.  Nash 

JKWISH  I, IKK  IN  AMKHICA. 

Kdited  by  Ttieodore  Kriedman 

iuid  Hobert  (.ordis.  Horizon 

Press,  New  Vork,  1955.  352  [>p. 

S4.(K)  • 

This  book  contains  a  collection 
of  essays  by  various  leading  Jewish 
authorities  on  the  interaction  of 
Jewish  culture  and  American  life. 

Ml  phases  of  Jewish  life - cultural, 

social,  religious—  are  treated  with 
respect  to  their  iiistory,  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  contribution  to  the 
American  scene.  Of  special  interest 
to  the  (Hiristian  will  be  the  chapters 
on  Orthodox,  ('onservative,  and 
Ueformed  Judaism,  as  well  as  the 
sections  which  deal  with  the  rabbi 
and  Zionism.  The  book  is  more 
historical  than  doctrinal  and  is, 
of  course,  limited  to  the  history  of 
the  Jews  in  America  during  the  past 
four  centuries.  To  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  this  particular  sub¬ 
ject  (which  if  it  were  being  con¬ 
densed  for  The  Reader’s  Digest 
would  probably  be  called  “The 
Jews  Among  Us”),  this  book  makes 
a  genuine  contribution.  ^  „ 
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ALL  YK  THAT  LABOR.  By  Lester 
De  Koster.  Wm.  B.  Lerdmans 
Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
19S6.  128  pp.  Sl.SO. 

I'his  book  is  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  Pathway  Books  to  be 
published  by  Kerdnians.  The  series 
bears  the  subtitle  “Contemporary 
Kvangelical  Studies,**  and  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  threefold:  (1)  “to  give  the 
latest  results  of  research  and  re¬ 
flection  by  leading  evangelical 
scholars**;  (2)  “to  make  relevant 
to  modern  man  the  basic  affirma¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  faith**;  and 
(3)  “to  urge  upon  modern  man  a 
thorough-going  commitment  to 
('hrist  and  His  gospel.**  American, 
Kuropean,  and  Australian  scholars 
are  expected  to  author  the  series. 

Ihis  first  volume  is  an  essay 
by  the  director  of  the  library  at 
Calvin  College  and  .Seminary  on 
Christianity  and  communism.  It 
traces  the  history  of  communism, 
compares  the  answers  of  communism 
to  the  problems  of  life  to  those  of 
Christianity,  and  makes  a  strong 
appeal  for  Christians  to  take  their 
“deeds  as  well  as  words  into  the 
market-place.** 

For  the  most  part  the  style  is 
simple  and  straightforward,  and  the 
author  states  difficult  concepts  in 
a  simple  manner.  Some  will  wish 
that  there  had  been  the  addition  of 
some  footnotes  for,  although  there 
is  a  bibliography,  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  occasions  throughout  the 
text  where  a  footnote  reference 
would  have  been  of  value.  The  book 
cannot  be  read  hurriedly,  but  it  can 
be  read  with  comprehension  and 
with  profit  by  any  thinking  person. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


MOSES  AND  PAUL.  By  Cornelius  R. 

Stam.  The  Berean  Bible  Society, 

Chicago,  19S6,  78  pp. 

This  book  by  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  ultradispensational  move¬ 
ment  is  another  attempt  to  prove 
the  thesis  of  the  movement,  viz., 
that  Paul*s  “message  and  ministry 
were  distinct  and  separate  .  .  .  that 
to  him  was  committed  the  doctrine 
and  the  program  for  a  neiv  dispen¬ 
sation  never  before  contemplated, 
except  in  the  mind  of  God**  (p.  vi). 
Phis  attempt  is  made  by  studying 
the  comparisons  between  Paul  and 
Moses,  especially  as  Moses  dis¬ 
cusses  himself  in  Deuteronomy  4. 
For  instance,  the  author  compares 
the  rebellion  against  the  Word  of 
(iod  through  Moses  with  what  he 
believes  is  the  present-day  rebellion 
of  the  church  against  the  Word 

through  Paul  (p.  13),  and  by  such 
comparison  he  seeks  to  validate 
the  authority  of  Paul. Other  chapters 
discuss  how  Paul  received  his 
authority,  why  it  is  necessiiry  to 
obey  it,  and  how  Paul*s  and  Moses* 
messages  are  different. 

The  basic  errors  of  the  book 
(and  of  the  entire  movement)  are 
at  least  three;  (1)  It  is  based  on 
faulty  theology.  Ultradisjiensation- 
alists  have  an  erroneous  definition 
of  a  dispensation,  for  they  fail  to 
realize  that  a  dispensation  begins 
when  God  begins  to  do  something 
distinctive  not  when  man  recognizes 
it.  Actually,  they  do  not  have  a 
consistently  workable  definition. 
(2)  It  is  forced  into  faulty  exegesis. 
In  this  book  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  faulty  exegesis  is  on 
pages  45-46  where  John  1:17  is 
made  to  say  that  grace  came  through 
Paul  and  not  through  Jesus  Christ. 
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liasically,  the  group  has  failed  to 
present  a  proper  exegesis  of 
f^phesians  3,  for  such  would  reveal 
that  in  that  passage  Paul  is  not 
claiming  to  be  the  exclusive  instru¬ 
ment  of  revelation  of  the  mystery. 
(3)  It  does  not  compare  Scripture 
with  Scripture.  If  Paul  were  the  one 
who  first  revealed  the  mystery, 
and  if  the  mystery  (as  Paul  himself 
says)  includes  the  two  facts  that 
(Ihrist  is  in  us  ((^ol.  1:27)  and  we 
are  in  Him  (I  (]or.  12:13)  then  how 
can  one  explain  the  Lord’s  revela¬ 
tion  of  these  essential  parts  of 
the  mystery  in  the  upper  room 
(John  14:17).  I'hat  antedates 
Paul  too  much  to  fit  into  the  ultra- 
dispensational  schetne.  (jrace  and 
truth  came  through  Jesus  Christ 
while  He  was  here  on  earth. 

I'ntil  these  basic  difficulties 
are  properly  resolved  all  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  group  will  have  the  same 
one-sided  presentation,  and  there¬ 
fore  none  of  it  can  be  recommended 
as  that  which  will  truly  edify  the 
body  of  Christ.  ^y^ie 

THK  BOOK  OF  CATHOLIC  (.RO¬ 
TATIONS.  Fdited  by  John  Chap¬ 
in,  Farrar,  Straus,  and  Cudahy, 
New  York,  I9.S6.  1073  pp.  $8. SO. 

This  is  a  reference  work  in¬ 
tended  mainly  for  llomanists  and 
containing  more  than  10,(X)0  quo¬ 
tations  which  are  arranged  topically 
and  chronologically  under  ISOO 
headings.  Under  the  headings  are 
reference  from  the  early  fathers, 
the  church  council s,  pronouncements 
of  the  popes,  and  literary  sources 
such  as  Chaucer.  Ihe  subjects 
covered  range  from  “.Abandonment” 
to  “Zeal”  and  include  “cosmetics,” 


corn,  evolution,  Ueorge 

Washington,”  as  well  as  more 
standard  theological  doctrines.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are 
five  pages  devoted  to  the  Bible, 
twenty-three  to  the  “Blessed  Virgin 
Mary”  (which  non-Homanists  might 
have  difficulty  locating  under  “B”), 
twenty-eight  to  God,  fourteen  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  three  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  1  wo  indexes  complete  the 
book —  an  index  of  sources  and  an 
index  of  subjects  which  is  in  effect 
a  concordance  of  the  quotations 
found  in  the  work.  Ihis  book  will 
doubtless  become  one  of  the  most 
valuable  reference  works  on  Homan 
Catholicism. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


HF  THAT  COMFTH.  By  S.  Mow- 

inckel.  Abingdon  Press,  New 
York,  1956.  528  pp.  86.50. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  fact 
that  an  understanding  of  the  concept 
of  Messiah  is  necessary  to  both 
Old  and  New  Testament  studies. 

I  he  author  of  this  book,  which  was 
originally  published  in  Norwegian 
in  19.51,  seeks  to  trace  the  anteced¬ 
ents  of  the  term  Messiah  in  the 
literature  of  the  Old  I'estament  and 
Ju<laism.  The  discussion  is  based 
on  many  of  the  presuppositions 
of  unadulterated  liberalism;  there¬ 
fore,  among  other  things,  the  author 
concludes  that  the  concept  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
entirely  political.  The  religious 
or  spiritual  ideas  in  the  word 
Messiah  are  the  contribution  of  later 
Judaism.  The  book  concludes  with 
an  extensive  discussion  of  the 
title  Son  of  Man.  The  author  de¬ 
fines  it  as  a  “new,  specifically 
Jewish  variant  of  a  widespread. 
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oriental,  Hellenistic  type,  which 
readily  combines  in  itself  feature 
from  the  ‘god  AntUropos’  and  the 
Primordial  Man  as  found  in  the  most 
diverse  religions  and  systems,  and 
which  may  also  reflect  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  other  divine  or  mythical 
figures  alongside  features  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  from  genuine 
Jewish  tradition**  (pp.  431-32). 

Although,  the  work  is  massive 
in  its  research,  it  is  not  complete, 
for  it  defi  nitely  does  not  take  into 
account,  for  instance,  recent 
archaeological  discoveries  which 
confirm  the  conservatives*  dating 
of  certain  books,  loo,  only  non¬ 
conservative  interpretations  find 
any  place  in  the  author*s  dis¬ 
cussions.  f;,  H^Tie 

THK  PATTKKN  OK  AUTHOIHTY. 

I3y  Bernard  Kamm.  Wim.  B. 

Kerdmans  Publishing  Co., 

Grand  llapids,  1957,  1  IV  pp. 

$1.50 

This  volume  is  the  second  in  the 
series  of  Pathway  Books  which  is 
designed  “to  help  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents,  preachers  and  laymen  keep 
themselves  informed  on  the  im¬ 
portant  subjects  and  the  crucial 
problems  which  confront  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church  today.’*  'I  his  particular 
book  by  the  head  of  the  department 
of  religion  at  Baylor  University  is 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
problem  of  religious  authority. 
(Chapter  one  deals  with  the  conce[)t 
in  general,  chapters  two  and  three 
with  the  principle  of  authority  and 
its  outworking,  and  chapters  four 
and  five  present  a  critique  of  the 
concept  of  authority  in  Uomanism, 
modernism,  the  kerygmatic  school, 
and  neo-orthodoxy. 


According  to  the  author  the  true 
principle  of  authority  in  Christianity 
is  “the  Triune  God  in  self-revela¬ 
tion**  (p.  21).  This  authority  is 
delegated  to  those  tlu'ough  whom 
the  l^ord  of  God  was  given;  there¬ 
fore,  the  Bible  is  authoritative 
because  it  is  the  Word  of  God  (p. 
38).  Kightly  interpreted,  then,  the 
Bible  becomes  the  Christian’s 
authoritative  standard.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
book,  but  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  reviewer  wished  for  further 
discussion  of  interf)retation  in 
relation  to  authority,  for  this  is 
really  the  heart  of  the  practical 
problem  which  faces  “teachers, 
students,  preachers,  and  laymen.** 
This  book  will  do  much  to  strength¬ 
en  the  evangelical  position  on 
authority,  but  in  practice  evan¬ 
gelicals  often  compromise  the 
principle  of  authority  by  incon¬ 
sistent  hermeneutics,  and  the  book 
does  not  treat  this  practical  prob¬ 
lem  in  detail. 

The  work  is  of  necessity  some¬ 
what  technical;  however,  the  author 
is  careful  to  keep  the  movement 
of  the  argument  clearly  before  the 
reader.  (].  (].  MyTie 

CHRISTIAN  PKRSONAL  KTIHCS 
By  Carl  K.  H.  Henry.  Wm.  B. 
Kerdmans  Publishing  (^o.  (irand 
Rapids,  1957.  615  pp.  $6.95. 

I  his  is  an  important  work  which 
will  undoubtedly  stand  as  a  classic 
in  its  field  for  many  years.  Henry, 
currently  serving  as  editor  of 
Christianity  Today,  has  made  in  this 
lenghty  essay  a  much  neefled  con¬ 
tribution  to  evangelical  literature. 
Ihe  work  is  based  on  two  con¬ 
victions  of  the  author:  that  specula¬ 
tive  ethics  are  impotent  because 
segregated  from  revelation,  and  that 
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Christian  ethics  are  impoverished 
when  unrelated  to  problems  of 
secular  morality  (p.  16).  f’art  1  deals 
with  speculative  philosophy  and 
shows  its  inadequacy.  F*art  II 
systematizes  Christian  personal 
ethics.  Principal  chapters  in  Part 
II  deal  with  Old  Testament  morali¬ 
ty,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
teachings  of  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  example  of  Christ, 
the  power  of  the  Holy,  Spirit,  con¬ 
science,  and  prayer.  Kxtensive 
indexes  add  to  the  completeness 
and  usefulness  of  the  book. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  which 
treats  speculative  ethics  contains 
excellent  analyses  and  criticisms 
of  naturalistic,  idealistic,  and 
existential  ethics.  The  author  has 
achieved  conciseness  of  summary 
and  penetration  of  criticism  with 
notable  success.  He  is  appreciative 
of  the  insights  of  speculative  ethics 
while  unhesitatingly  pointing  out 
their  impotency.  In  contrast  Part 
11  builds  upon  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  inspired 
Word  of  Cod  and  authoritative  in 
matters  of  life  and  conduct.  This  is 
a  massive  work  showing  great 
breadth  of  research. 

In  many  respects  the  quality  of 
the  book  is  not  uniformly  good.  The 
contrast  in  style  between  Parts  I 
and  11  is  striking,  for  one  wished 
many  times  during  the  reading  of 
Part  II  that  the  author  had  used  the 
same  conciseness  and  summary  as 
he  does  in  Part  1.  Simplicity  and 
plainness  of  presentation  are  cer¬ 
tainly  desirable  characteristics  of 
of  true  scholarship.  Also  one  could 
wish  that  certain  areas  had  been 
treated  specifically  in  Part  II.  The 


8.S 

chapter  on  the  Holy  Spirit  seemed 
outstanding,  while  the  chapter  on 
New  Testament  principles  of  con¬ 
duct  left  large  areas  undeveloped— 
e.g.  the  Christian  home.  In  a  book 
on  personal  ethics  it  would  seem 
that  more  attention  should  have  been 
paid  to  particular  and  practical 
applications  of  the  will  of  God  in 
everyday  life  (though  the  author 
pleads  space  is  lacking  to  do  that, 
p.  346).  The  chapter  on  the  life 
of  Christ  as  the  ideal  of  ethics 
never  gets  down  to  particulars.  Kven 
an  outline  of  the  theology  of  the 
of  the  imitation  of  Christ  in  an 
appendix,  for  instance,  would  do 
much  to  strengthen  this  very  im¬ 
portant  area  of  ethics.  In  other 
places  the  author  is  almost  too 
detailed,  for  in  his  discussion  of 
(Christian  liberty  he  could  easily  be 
misunderstood.  While  the  reviewer 
agrees  entirely  with  what  is  said, 
he  feels  that  some  statements  are 
too  unguarded;  e.g.  “there  is  noth¬ 
ing  intrinsically  evil  about  the 
camera  or  dancing  or  wine”  (p. 
422).  Although  the  author  is  care¬ 
ful  to  take  his  stand  against  such 
things,  he  may  leave  the  impression 
with  some  readers  that  liberty  means 
looseness  and  not  restrictive  dis¬ 
cipline. 

Throughout  the  entire  work 
Henry  fixes  a  great  gulf  between 
fundamentalism  and  evangelicalism; 
he  blasts  the  former,  and  champions 
the  latter.  This  does  unnecessary 
harm  to  a  good  book.  It  is  a  re¬ 
grettable  display  of  not  practicing 
what  is  preached  about  love,  and, 
in  a  specific  instance,  it  is  certainly 
an  unnecessary  tactic  to  use  in  order 
to  preserve  the  source  material  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  an 
ethical  code  for  the  church.  Fund- 
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amentalists  even  of  the  dispensation- 
al  brand  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to 
apply  the  Sermon  to  people  today 
(cf.  L,.  S.  Chafer,  Systematic 
Theology,  V,  97).  Too,  the  author 
seems  to  place  all  legalism  on  the 
doorstep  of  fundamentalists  which 
is  hardly  justifiable.  One  some¬ 
times  feels  like  imploring  the 
author  to  treat  dispensationalists 
and  fundamentalists  in  at  least 
the  same  manner  as  he  treats 
heathen  philosophers.  This  feature 
of  the  book  is,  to  say  the  least, 
regrellable.  ^ 

THE  GOSPEL  OE  ST.  MATTHEW. 

By  David  Thomas.  Baker  Book 

House,  Grand  Rapids,  1956. 
560  pp.  $3.95 

Subtitled  “An  Expository  and 
Homiletic  Commentary,”  this  vol¬ 
ume  was  previously  published  under 
the  title.  The  Genius  of  the  Gospel. 
David  Thomas,  the  author,  was  a 
Congregationalist  preacher  in 
England  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  served 
also  as  editor  of  The  Homilist. 

The  purpose  of  this  commentary 
is  explained  in  the  preface  as  being 
“to  bring  out  the  widest  truths  and 
highest  suggestions  for  ethical  and 
homiletical  purposes”  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew.  The  discourses  em¬ 
bodied  herein  were  delivered  first 
from  the  pulpit  emd  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  The  Homilist  over  a 
period  of  fourteen  years. 

This  is  then,  above  all  else,  a 
devotional  commentary.  Readers 
will  certainly  be  shown  the  practical 
bearing  of  every  passage  in  the 
Gospel.  Some  major  deficiencies  will 
lead  many  to  question  however, 
the  abiding  worth  of  the  volume. 


No  attempt  is  made  to  present  or 
trace  the  message  of  the  book,  nor 
is  anything  said  about  the  Gospel’s 
dispensational  setting— one  feels 
that  there  is  simply  no  frame  of 
of  reference.  In  prophetic  passages 
little  light  is  cast  and  remarks  on 
such  vital  matters  as  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  are  not 
sufficient.  Expository  preaching 
can  and  must  exhibit  a  thorough 
understanding  of  Biblical  doctrine. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

PROTESTANT  PREACHING  IN 
LENT.  By  Harold  J.  Ockenga- 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  1957.  285 
pp.  $3.95. 

Phis  is  the  first  volume  in  the 
new  Eerdmans  Annual  Lenten  Series 
of  books  written  by  leaders  in 
Protestant  circles.  The  author, 
well-known  pastor  of  the  Park  Street 
Church,  in  Boston,  feels  that 
Protestant  ministers  have  not  taken 
sufficient  advantage  of  the  Lenten 
season  as  an  opportunity  to  preach 
the  central  facts  of  the  Gospel  when 
men’s  minds  are  conditioned  to 
hear  about  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.  He  states 
“Lent  may  well  be  redeemed  by 
F^rotestantism  and  directed  to  (be) 
the  most  spiritual  season  of  the 
Christian  year.”  For  some  twenty- 
five  years  Dr.  Ockenga  has  himself 
sought  to  redeem  this  seasonal 
opportunity.  Hence  this  volume 
which  consists  of  seven  series  of 
from  four  to  eight  sermons  each. 
The  series  are  entitled  as  follows: 
The  Dinner  Parties  of  Jesus; 
Glorying  in  the  Cross;  The  Suffering 
Messiah;  (Questions  Asked  of  Jesus; 
The  Last  Week;  Jesus,  Pray  for  Us; 
At  the  Cross  of  Christ;  Character 
Conflicts  at  Calvary. 
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l)r.  Ockenpa  is  an  able  hoinile- 
tician  as  these  sermons  demonstrate. 
I'hey  ap|)ear  in  the  form  of  amply 
developed  outlines.  Headers  will 
of  course  tind  an  unswerving  loyalty 
to  the  primary  truths  of  the  Gospel 
with  no  attempt  being  made  to  divest 
the  death  of  Christ  of  its  sub¬ 
stitutionary  character.  In  the  series 
“At  the  Cross  of  Christ,”  the 
author  deals  with  the  personalities 
centered  about  the  cross.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  Also  choice  is  the  series 
on  prayer,  “Jesus,  Pray  for  Ls.” 

Ihe  author’s  nondispcnsational 
approach  led  him,  however,  to  make 
some  unfortunate  statements.  V^riting 
of  (Christ’s  early  ministry  he  states: 
“To  understand  the  announcement 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand 
as  an  offer  of  the  temporal  estab¬ 
lishment  of  God’s  kingdom  when 
(iodhas  foretold  through  the  prophets 
that  the  Christ  would  be  crucified, 
is  irrational”  (p.  117).  Would  t)r . 

Ockenga  also  pronounce  it  irrational 
to  believe  that  God  makes  the  offer 
of  salvation  to  nonelect  persons? 
He  ignores  the  two  phases  of 
Christ’s  earthly  ministry  as  declared 
in  John  1:11-12  and  as  presented 
so  clearly  in  Matthew,  and  utterly 
fails  to  prove  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  Christ’s  early  ministry 
to  Israel  can  mean  anything  but  the 
prophecied  earthly  kingdom. 

I’he  volume  is  however  heartily 
commended  to  all  believers  as 
devotional  reading  material  on  these 
crucial  events  of  our  Lord’s  life 
and  to  pastors  as  material  designed 
to  stimulate  further  creative  activity. 

1).  K.  Campbell 


REVIVALISM  AND  SOCIAL  RE¬ 
FORM.  By  Timothy  L.  Smith, 

Abingdon  Press,  New  York, 

1956,  252  pp.  S4.00. 

Smith  sets  forth  the  thesis  in 
this  volume  that  the  social  gospel 
finds  its  roots  much  deeper  in  the 
tradition  of  American  f’rotestantism 
than  the  influence  of  German 
rationalism  and  Darwin.  Briefly 
stated,  the  American  social  gospel 
finds  its  roots  rather  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  religious  scene  of  the  decades 
of  the  middle  nineteenth  centurv. 
He  captions  this  period  “Resur- 
of  Revivalism  1840-1857.”  Moreover, 
blended  into  the  context  of  revival¬ 
ism  are  two  important  ingredients, 
perfectionism  and  millennialism. 

The  author  brings  much  fresh 
material  from  religious  journals  and 
periodicals,  sermons,  and  diaries 
to  support  his  assertion  that  Ameri¬ 
can  revivalism  of  this  period 
contained  strong  emphasis  not  only 
on  personal  religious  experience 
hut  on  social  responsibility  as  well. 
Slavery  was  the  major  social  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  revivalistic  period.  The 
enforced  necessity  of  the  churches 
and  preachers  to  speak  to  the  issues 
and  to  take  sides  on  the  slavery 
question  not  only  proved  para¬ 
doxical,  but  plunged  groups  and 
leaders  into  a  tradition  of  social 
consciousness.  Parenthetically, 
Smith  notes  that  the  problem  of 
justifying  or  condemning  slavery 
produced  a  rational  approach  to 
the  Scriptures  which  considerably 
antedated  the  influence  of  the 
critical  period. 
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In  addition  to  perfectionist 
ethics,  the  rationale  for  social 
reform  included  “millennial” 
aspirations.  Here,  in  an  interesting 
footnote,  Philip  Schaff  ami  others 
are  credited  with  “vaguely”  having 
suggested  “the  relationship  of  per¬ 
fectionism  and  millennialism  to 
the  genesisof  the  social  movement” 
at  a  very  early  date.  (p.  225). 
In  adumbration  of  the  optimistic 
1914  frame  of  mind,  the  revival 
decades  prior  to  the  Civil  War  de¬ 
veloped  a  rosy  optimism  with  an 
eschatology  which  was  guilty  of 
the  fatal  error  of  identifying  the 
the  phenomenal  progress  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  culture  with  the  dawning  of  the 
kingdom.  Ihe  tragedy  of  the  war 
retarded  this  eschatological  opti¬ 
mism  only  temporarily,  for  soon  the 
chorus  of  a  socially  triumphant 
Christianity  was  again  hejird.  “In 
the  post  war  period  the  evangelical 
ideology  of  the  millennium  merged 
without  a  break  into  what  came  to 
be  called  the  Social  (iospel”  (p. 
235).  It  is  beyond  the  chronological 
limits  of  the  present  work  to  trace 
the  rational  and  theological  ele¬ 
ments  which  subsequently  divested 
the  evangelical  gospel  of  all  but 
its  social  and  ethical  emphasis. 

Interesting  facts  relative  to  the 
fate  of  premillennialism  appear  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  Two  things  tended 
to  discredit  the  doctrine  and  dis¬ 
courage  adherents.  These  were  the 
blinding  light  of  human  progress 
and  a  misdirected  millennial  en¬ 
thusiasm.  I'o  illustrate,  a  Hev. 
Ceorge  T.  Ladd  argued  typically 
that  ‘premillennialism  contradicts 
the  facts  of  human  progress  and 
degrades  the  Gospel  as  a  present 
and  prospective  power.”  Further, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  postmillenial 


optimism  received  many  recruits  when 
millennialist  Miller  was  “unwise 
enough  to  fix  upon  a  time”  for  the 
l.ord’s  return,  this  tending  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  premillennial  view.  “The 
chief  result  of  the  Millerite  excite¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  been  to  hasten 
the  acceptance-  of  this  doctrine 
(postmillennialism)  among  Baptists 
and  Presbyterians  previously  at¬ 
tached  to  the  premillennial  view” 
(p.  236).  'I'his  allusion  to  a  shift 
from  one  millennial  view  to  the  other 
would  suggest  the  relationship  of 
post  millennialism  to  the  rise  of  the 
social  gospel  as  a  possible  fruitful 
field  for  investigation. 

This  volume  succeeds  in  capti¬ 
vating  the  reader.  It  is  objective  and 
does  not  stoop  to  caustic  language 
where  opinions  differ.  The  index  is 
complete  and  the  bibliography  con¬ 
sists  of  eleven  pages  ot  critical 
commentary  of  several  divisions  of 
source  material.  This  latter  will 
prove  especially  valuable  to  the 
student  of  American  social  history, 
theology,  or  church  history,  particu¬ 
larly  should  he  desire  to  investigate 
the  millennialism  of  the  period  in 
question.  However,  for  the  unschooled 
reader  on  a  college  or  university 
level,  perhaps  an  excursis  relative 
to  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
terms  such  as  pre-  and  postmillen- 
nialism  could  have  been  included. 

H..A.  Kenfer 

THK  GOSPKL  ACCOM  DING  TO  ST. 
JOHN.  By  C.  K.  FJarrett,  The 

Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 

■  1955.  531  pp.  810.00 

There  is  little  question  thiJt  this 
recent  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
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John  will  take  its  place  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  works  on  the  Greek 
text  of  this  portion  of  Holy  Scripture. 
For  some  time  there  has  been  a  defi¬ 
nite  need  for  an  up-to-date  critical 
commentary  on  John’s  Gospel,  Bar¬ 
rett  has  supplied  us  with  that. 

I'he  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  (1)  Introduction;  (2)  Commen¬ 
tary  and  Notes.  Vlithin  the  introduc¬ 
tion  the  author  discusses  such  top¬ 
ics  as  the  characteristics  and  pur- 
[K>se  of  the  Gospel;  its  background; 
its  theology;  its  origin  and  authority; 
and  lastly,  its  text.  Barrett,  who  is 
a  lecturer  at  Durham  L'niversity,  is 
obviously  well  acquainted  with  the 
literature  on  the  Gospel.  While  con¬ 
servatives  will  not  agree  with  many 
of  Barrett’s  conclusions  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Gospel,  yet  they  will 
find  some  comfort  in  his  failure  to 
dismiss  entirely  traditional  views. 
For  example,  while  the  author  be¬ 
lieves  John  was  written  by  one  of 
John’s  disciples,  rather  than  by 
John  himself,  nevertheless  in  this 
very  conclusion  he  grants  a  definite 
Johannine  perspective  in  the  book. 
In  addition,  Barrett  contends  strong¬ 
ly  and  ably  for  the  integrity  and  unity 
of  our  present  text  of  the  (iospel. 
He  rejects  displacement  theories  and 
rightly  so. 

In  the  commentary  proper  the 
author  presents  a  summary  of  the 
section  commented  upon  before  the 
comments  are  made.  The  summaries 
are  good  and  add  clarity  to  his  over¬ 
all  presentation.  In  the  author’s 
comments  are  to  be  found  much  help¬ 
ful  material.  The  remarks  on  the 
text  of  John  (Barrett  uses  the  West- 
cott  and  llort  text)  are  up-to-date 
and  judicious.  The  discussion  of 
grammatical  problems  is  outstanding, 
and  even  conservatives  must  grant 


that  Barrett  has  rendered  obsolete 
from  the  grammatical  viewpoint  many 
of  the  fine  old  commentaries,  such 
as  Westcott  and  Godet.  The  materials 
the  author  has  compiled  from  He¬ 
brew,  Aramaic,  and  Hellenistic 
sources  make  excellent  illustrative 
material  in  many  cases.  The  exposi¬ 
tory  comments  are  brief  but  to  the 
point  for  the  most  part. 

If  there  is  one  outstanding  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  work,  aside  from  the 
author’s  admittedly  liberal  viewpoint 
regarding  the  background  of  the 
Gospel,  it  is  in  his  discussion  of  the 
theological  issues  that  John  pre¬ 
sents.  Fxegetical  problems,  involv¬ 
ing  one’s  system  of  theology,  are 
by-passed.  Probably  the  author 
would  regard  such  issues  as  out- 
of-date.  The  r  stion  might  be 
asked:  “Who  today  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  resurrecting  the  old 
/Arminian-Calvinistic  controversy?’’ 
And  yet,  how  can  John  be  understood 
in  its  deeper  teaching  without  the 
consideration  in  some  detail  of  such 
themes  as  the  divine  decrees, 
election,  sovereignty,  eternal  secur¬ 
ity,  etc?  Specifically,  the  author 
discusses  very  scantily  such  im¬ 
portant  passages  as  6:44;  10:28; 

15:6.  In  fact,  the  remarks  on  the 
last  passage  contradict  his  remarks 
on  the  others. 

Another  very  definite  weakness 
in  the  work  is  the  author’s  apparent 
view  that  little  in  tae  Gospel  can 
be  relied  upon  from  the  historical 
standpoint.  He  at  least  grants  in  a 
few  instances  that  the  author  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  miraculous. 

Thus,  the  commendation  of  the 
work  of  Barrett  must  be  somewhat 
qualified  in  spite  of  his  tremendous 
scholarly  contributions  to  the  study 
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of  the  “spiritual  Gospel.”  For  the 
student  of  the  Greek  text  of  John 
the  work  will  be  indispensable.  F]or 
the  expositor  of  the  Knglish  text 
the  value  will  be  limited  to  the 
textual  and  grammatical  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  author. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 
SEX  IN  CHRISTIANITY  AND  PSY¬ 
CHOANALYSIS.  By  William 
Graham  Cole.  Oxford  Uni- 
veisity  Press,  New  York,  1955. 

•  329  pp.  S4.00 

The  question  of  whether  the 
proper  Christian  view  of  sex  is  one 
of  negative  prohibition  or  a  positive 
acceptance  of  its  role  as  a  normal 
physical  function  is  one  which  has 
confronted  the  Christian  church 
throughout  its  history.  Even  today 
one  finds  that  the  average  Christian 
prefers  to  speak  of  sex  in  guarded 
words  as  something  which  is  per¬ 
missible  but  not  altogether  wholly 
compatible  with  a  wholesome 
Chrisitian  life. 

Cole  attacks  this  problem  with 
a  view  to  demonstrating  that  the 
Christian  “is  true  to  his  essen¬ 
tial  faith  when  he  gratefully  re¬ 
ceives  the  joys  of  the  flesh  from  the 
hands  of  God,  regarding  sex  as  a  di¬ 
vine  gift,  making  it  possible  for  men 
and  women  to  express  their  love  for 
another  by  becoming  literally  one 

flesh . Sex  will  stand  for  him 

as  a  means  of  expressing  his  love 
in  a  mature  and  responsible  way, 
producing  children  as  the  perfect 
symbol  of  the  unity  that  exists 
between  him  and  his  mate.” 

He  explores  three  areas  of 
teaching:  Biblical  majoring  on  Jesus 
and  Paul;  Christian  literature  in¬ 
cluding  such  men  as  Augustine, 


Aquinas,  Luther,  and  Calvin;  and 
psychoanalysis  majoring  in  Freud 
as  the  norm  but  including  Karen 
Homey,  F  ranz  Alexander  and  Sandor 
Rado  as  deviationists  from  the 
from  the  Freudian  concept. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Cole 
cannot  accept  the  Biblical  record 
per  se  but  finds  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  higher  critical  approach 
in  dealing  with  Scripture.  He  finds 
that  Paul  was  confused  and  that  his 
attitude  toward  sex  and  marriage 
was  marked  “with  inconsistency.” 

It  is  the  author’s  position  that 
the  positive  attitude  of  Christ  and 
the  early  church  towards  sex  which 
he  defines  by  the  term  “naturalism” 
soon  became  corrupted  by  the 
dualism  of  the  Orient  and  the  Hellen¬ 
ism  of  Paul.  Sex  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that  of  procreation  be¬ 
came  sinful.  Thus  a  natural  function 
became  transformed  into  something 
that  was  either  good  or  bad  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  motive.  He  finds 
this  trend  first  in  Paul.  “His  state¬ 
ment  ‘It  is  well  for  a  man  not  to 
touch  a  woman’  wns  almost  purely 
Hellenistic,  entirely  contrary  to 
Hebrew  ethics.  In  Paul,  as  in  the 
Church  which  grew  up  on  the  foun¬ 
dations  he  laid,  the  two  strands  of 
Jewish  naturalism  and  Hellenistic 
dualism  blend  to  form  a  curious  and 
complex  pattern.  Paul  himself 
managed  to  keep  the  former  as  the 
dominant  motif,  with  the  latter  a 
minor  figure,  appearing  now  and 
then  in  the  background.”  As  the 
church  became  composed  largely  of 
Gentiles,  the  Hellenistic  dualism 
grew  to  be  the  dominant  concept. 

He  traces  this  throughout  Chris¬ 
tian  literature  especially  as  it 
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shaped  the  teachings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  its  emphasis 
on  celibacy  and  upon  procreation 
as  the  sole  reason  for  sexual  life. 

He  demonstrates  how  that  modern- 
day  psychoanalysis  is  emphasizing 
the  natural  functions  of  sex,  and 
that  contemporary  Protestantism  as 
represented  by  Leslie  Weatherhead, 
Emil  Brunner  and  Heinhold  Niebuhr 
is  following  suit,  going  back  behind 
the  Hellenistic  tradition  to  the 
teachings  of  early  Christianity. 

This  is  a  theme  which  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christianity  would  do  well  to 
explore  in  order  that  a  careful 
Biblical  concept  of  sex  might  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  V^ord 
of  God  unhindered  by  the  teachings 
of  higher  criticism.  One  also 


questions  the  validity  of  Cole's 
attitude  of  tolerance  towards  sexual 
deviationists.  While  it  is  to  be 
recognized  that  one’s  attitude  should 
be  therapeutic  rather  than  punitive 
for  the  most  part,  the  author's 
tolerance  is  based  too  much  on  his 
own  lack  of  concern  for  accepted 
moral  standards  in  sex  and  marriage 
as  set  forth  by  the  Bible. 

There  is  much  of  value  in  this 
work  for  it  will  enable  one  to  sheu’p- 
en  his  own  point  of  view  in  these 
important  matters  as  he  follows 
the  course  of  Biblical  thought  and 
Christian  thinking  down  through  the 
ages.  It  will  be  helpful  also  to 
investigate  the  attitudes  of  Freud 
and  modern-day  psychoanalysists. 

J.  F.  Rand 
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Ry  Librarian  James  F.  Hand,  Tb.  D. 


Fieaver,  R.  Pearce,  “Some  Aspects 
of  the  Asian  Situation  and 
their  Significance  for  Training 
for  Service  to  the  Church,” 
Concordia  Theological  Monthly, 
28:11:810-34,  November,  1957. 

The  professor  of  missions  of  the 
Federated  Theological  Faculty  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Chicago  presents  an  ex¬ 
cellent  analysis  of  the  present  politi¬ 
cal,  religious  and  cultural  situation 
in  Asia  and  its  effect  upon  the 
missionary  cause.  Although  mission¬ 
aries  are  endangered  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  trend  toward  nationalism  and 
the  desire  of  the  younger  churches 
to  govern  themselves,  Beaver  be¬ 
lieves  that  large  numbers  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  wrill  still  be  required  for 
institutional  wrorks  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  pioneer  areas.  He  sug¬ 
gests  the  following  emphases  in 
training  for  missionaries  who  are 
to  serve  in  Asia:  first,  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  history  and  theory  of 
missions.  In  the  field  of  theory, 
three  issues  must  be  studied: 
“the  work  of  the  human  agent  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,” 
the  relation  of  Christian  truth  to 
the  truth  of  other  religions,  and  the 
relation  of  religion  to  culture.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  missionary  should  be 
equipped  with  tools  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  culture  in  which  he  is  to  live. 

He  must  also  know  his  own  cul¬ 
ture  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  what  is  genuine¬ 
ly  Christian  and  what  is  simply 
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/\merican.  Finally  there  must  be 
the  knowledge  of  the  language. 
While  this  article  emphasizes  the 
basics,  it  will  give  a  clearer  un¬ 
derstanding  of  tbe  problems  of  the 
mission  fields  today. 

Fdwards,  Paul  R.,  “Some  Thoughts 
on  Fundamentalist  Infallibili¬ 
ty.”  Eternity,  8:9:6— 7,  48, 

September,  1957. 

This  article,  another  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  spate  of  condemnations  of  the 
sins  of  fundamentalism,  raises  the 
question  of  the  basis  of  Christian 
fellowship.  The  author  calls  himself 
a  chastened  fundamentalist  “who 
feels  that  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  for  judgment  to  begin  with 
his  own  household.”  He  rightly 
contends  that  a  man  is  saved  by 
bis  personal  relationship  to  Jesus 
Christ.  This  should  also  be  the 
basis  for  fellowship.  “Apparently 
this  is  not  enough  for  us.  Apparent¬ 
ly  others  are  worthy  of  our  fellow¬ 
ship  only  when  they  go  beyond  ac¬ 
cepting  the  gospel  and  agree  with 
us  right  down  the  line  on  a  long 
list  of  doctrinal  interpretations.” 
If  we  adopt  Mr.  Fdwards’  standard, 
we  will  be  able  to  have  fellowship 
with  Barth  and  Brunner  and  other 
neo-orthodox  thinkers.  His  argument 
gains  or  loses  strength  depending 
upon  a  person’s  definition  of  fellow¬ 
ship.  Fellowship  may  range  all 
the  way  from  a  personal  encounter 
with  another  person  on  a  social 
basis  to  actually  working  with  that 
person  on  the  faculty  of  a  theo- 
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logical  seminary.  There  are  many 
different  areas  of  fellowship,  a  fact 
which  most  of  the  writers  who  con¬ 
demn  the  fundamentalists  seem  to 
overlook.  It  is  possible  to  have 
fellowship  with  a  person  in  one 
area  where  doctrinal  conformity 
does  not  enter  and  not  be  able  to 
have  fellowship  in  an  area  where 
doctrinal  beliefs  are  important.  One 
other  word  needs  to  be  said  also. 
Fundamentalists  are  not  necessarily 
the  ones  who  deny  fellowship  with 
brethren  of  opposing  opinions  in 
every  situation.  Many  of  those 
who  criticize  fundamentalists  on 
this  point  are  guilty  of  the  very  sin 
they  condemn  in  others. 

Free,  Joseph  F’.,  “Archaeology 
Since  Mid-Century,”  Moody 
Monthly,  ,S8:3: 17-23,  Novem¬ 
ber,  19S7. 

The  well-known  professor  of 
archaeology  at  Wheaton  College 
brings  us  up  to  date  on  the  impact 
of  recent  discoveries  on  F^ihlical 
studies.  Mis  conclusion:  “Archae- 
logical  discoveries  of  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century  years  have,  like 
th*ose  of  earlier  days,  continued  to 
ifluminate  and  confirm  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  Specific  areas  discussed 
in  this  informative  study  are  the 
recent  work  at  Rethel,  Jericho. 
FFazor  and  the  continuing  studies 
in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

Halter,  Carl,  “What  is  Good  ('hurch 
Music?”  Moody  Monthly,  58:3: 
24—26,  November,  1957. 


A  well-known  choirmaster  and 
church  organist  sets  forth  some 
standards  for  evaluating  a  church 
music  program  and  deciding  the  per¬ 
petual  problem  of  whether  to  use 
choruses  or  Hach.  The  author  pre¬ 
sents  these  bases  for  decision: 
(1)  popularity;  (2)  emotional  effec¬ 
tiveness;  (3)  musical  worth;  (4) 
prophetic  function.  He  concedes  that 
each  of  the  first  three  merit  consid¬ 
eration  but  contends  that  there  is  a 
basic  objection  to  each.  “In  each 
of  the  three  cases  you  will  notice 
that  the  emphasis  is  not  on  God,  but 
is.  in  fact,  upon  man.  With  popu¬ 
larity,  the  emphasis  is  on  what 
man  likes.  With  emotional  effec¬ 
tiveness  the  emphasis  is  upon  what 
will  excite  an  emotional  response 
in  man.  With  musical  worth  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  upon  what  man  has  pro¬ 
duced.  But  it  is  our  contention 
that  the  basis  for  a  legitimate 
music  practice  for  the  church  must 
be  found  outside  of  man  and  must, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  found  ulti¬ 
mately  in  (iod.  This  brings  us  to  the 
fourth  basis  for  musical  practice, 
prophetic  function  or  the  use  of 
music  to  speak  and  instruct  for 
God.”  The  last  is  the  real  basis 
he  points  out;  for  “music  is  legiti¬ 
mate  in  the  church  to  the  extent 
that  it  participates  in  the  revelation 
of  the  will  and  work  of  God.”  When 
this  basis  is  recognized,  then  the 
other  three  can  be  seen  in  their 
proper  relationship. 

Hunter,  Donald  M.,  “The  (]hurch  and 
the  Ghurches,”  C^ur  Hope,  64:3: 
lt5— 59,  September,  1^57. 

Here  is  a  concise  discussion 
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of  a  vital  topic.  The  author,  a 
missionary  to  Japan,  presents 
in  a  few  pages  a  definitive  state¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  important 

Bible  teachings  concerning  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ  and 
the  church  as  the  local  church. 
Reading  this  article  will  be  a  real 
spiritual  blessing  for  this  is  the 
emphasis  of  the  author.  He  closes 
his  discussion  which  has  included 
a  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
church,  a  definition  of  sectarianism 
and  denominationalism,  and  the 
local  church,  with  a  presentation 
of  the  marks  of  a  spiritual  church. 
These  he  defines  as  the  one¬ 
ness  of  all  believers  and  the  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  . 


Lewis,  Freink  Ball,  “Modern  Spiritu¬ 
alism,”  Interpretation,  11:4: 

438—54,  October,  1957. 

The  eighth  in  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  Bible  and  modern  re¬ 
ligions,  this  article  sets  forth 
briefly  the  history  of  the  movement 
and  their  basic  teachings.  Not  all 
spiritualists  accept  the  Bible,  but 
when  they  do,  “they  radically  re¬ 
vise  the  traditional  Christian  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  nature  of  scrip¬ 
tural  authority  and  of  the  scriptural 
message.  The  Bible  is  not  taken 
as  the  basis  of  Spiritualist  be¬ 
liefs  but  rather  the  other  way  around: 
it  is  Spiritualist  beliefs  which  are 
said  to  confirm  and  to  make  intelli¬ 
gible  emd  credible  the  biblical 
record.”  Those  who  are  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  beliefs  of  this  cult 
will  do  well  to  read  this  article 


and  file  it  for  future  reference. 

Pike,  Kenneth  L.,  “Wdiy  I  Believe 

in  God,”  His,  18:2:3-7,  32-33, 
November,  1957. 

A  Christian  scholar  on  a  uni¬ 
versity  campus  found  that  intel¬ 
lectual  argument  failed  when  he 
sought  to  reach  his  colleagues  for 
Christ.  In  working  out  the  problem 
of  how  to  reach  them,  he  re-examin¬ 
ed  his  own  experience  against  the 
teachings  of  the  Scripture  and  found 
that  faith  in  Cod  was  primary,  intel*- 
lectual  understanding  secondary.  Vi¬ 
tal  Christian  living  before  men  “is 
a  showcase  of  God’s  light  which 
even  ai  epostemology  cannot  com¬ 
pletely  screen  off.”  Hr.  Pike’s  per¬ 
sonal  convictions  have  come  be¬ 
cause  “the  Holy  Spirit  has  worked 
to  develop  an  adult  certainty  of 
God  precisely  by  insisting  that 
I  strive  for  gentleness,”  a  virtue 
which  he  explains  is  his  particular 
need.  “But  this  certainty  comes 
by  faith  through  his  working.  By 
faith— not  by  argument- 1  know 
that  the  worlds  are  framed  by  the 
Word  of  God.  By  faith  —  not  by 
apologetics  —  1  know  that  these 
Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God. 
By  faith  —  not  by  intellectual  proof— 
I  know  that  God,  a  person  who 
knows  me  by  neune,  exists.” 


Smith,  Harry  R.,  “God’s  Gauge  for 
Giving,”  Christianity  Today, 
2:1:14-16,  October,  14,  19=^7. 

A  widely-used  Christian  busi¬ 
ness  man  presents  a  thoughtful 
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analysis  of  some  of  the  problems 
a  Christian  layman  faces  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  money  which  God  pro¬ 
vides  for  him.  Two  principles  are 
set  forth.  “The  Christian’s  giving 
should  spring  from  a  heart  of 
love  —  love  that  would  give  every¬ 
thing  to  the  object  of  its  love.  And 
the  Christian’s  giving  should  be 
governed  by  the  will  of  God.  Our 
question  concerning  money  (and 
it  applies  to  all  we  have  and  are) 
should  not  be,  How  much  shall  1 
give  the  Lord?  but  rather.  Lord 
how  shall  I  use  this  money  which 
you  have  put  in  my  trust?’’  He  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  exhortation  to  guard 
against  money  being  used  by  organi¬ 
zations  which  have  lost  their 
doctrinal  stability. 

Stedman,  Hay  C.,  “(Vas  Paul’s  Gos¬ 
pel  Different?’’  Our  Hope,  64: 
5:275-86,  November,  1957. 

Those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  claims  of  the  ultradispensa- 
tionalists  that  I’aul’s  gospel  was 
radically  different  than  the  one 
preached  by  the  twelve  disciples, 
and  hence  the  latter  is  not  for  this 
age,  will  find  this  essay  helpful. 
An  able  student  of  the  Scriptures, 
Stedman  convincingly  demonstrates 
that  Paul  and  the  twelve  preached 
the  same  gospel  and  that  the  mir¬ 
acles  which  accompanied  the 
preaching  of  the  twelve  accompan¬ 
ied  that  of  Paul  also.  Paul’s  spe¬ 
cific  revelation  concerned  God’s 
truth  for  the  church  of  this  age,  not 
the  way  of  salvation.  He  concludes 
with  an  earnest  plea  for  unity  among 
all  who  preach  the  name  of  Christ. 
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Wagner,  C.  Peter,  “The  Origin  of 
Life— a  Christian  View,’’  Eterni¬ 
ty,  8:9:12-13,  42,  44,  September, 
1957. 

Can  a  Christian  who  accepts  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
believe  in  evolution’  '!  he  author’s 
answer  is  yes  if  evolution  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  “threshold  evolution.’’ 
Other  varieties  he  rejects,  on  the 
basis  that  they  violate  clear  teach¬ 
ing  of  Scripture.  “This  eliminates 
naturalistic  total  evolution  which 
substitutes  an  impersonal  ‘nature’ 
for  the  living  God.  Theistic  evolu¬ 
tion,  while  it  mentions  God,  fails 
in  that  it  does  not  accurately  credit 
Him  with  at  least  seven  acts  of 
fiat  creation  as  does  Genesis  1. 
Progressive  creationism  is  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  origin  of  life  wor¬ 
thy  of  serious  consideration.  Rut 
it  seems  to  this  author  that  the 
theory  tries  to  explain  too  much.  It 
teaches  that  as  the  ages  passed 
God  kept  creating  more  and  more 
forms,  attributing  to  Him  multiple 
acts  of  fiat  creation.  While  not  un- 
scriptural,  it  does  seem  to  detract 
from  the  powerful  simplicity  of  the 
Genesis  account.  Why  should  a 
Christian  claim  that  God  created 
more  than  seven  kinds?  That’s  all 
Moses  claims.”  Threshold  evolu¬ 
tion  teaches  that  God  created  seven 
kinds  of  life  and  that  from  these 
by  evolutionary  process  there  de¬ 
veloped  the  many  thousands  of 
of  species  that  populate  the  world 
today.  The  author  claims  that 
with  this  concept  the  Christian  is 
able  comfortably  to  reconcile  an 
inspired  Bible  and  the  teachings  of 
science. 
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Significant  Conservative  Articles  and  Reviews 

In  continuous  publication  since  1843  onci  published  by  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary  since  1934,  Bibliotheca  Sacra  with  President  John  F.  Walvoord 
as  Editor  has  scheduled  for  1958  an  interesting  and  important  program 
of  articles  from  its  staff,  the  faculty  of  Dallas  Seminary,  and  from  other 
nationally-known  evangelical  leaders,  making  it  the  symposium  and 
voice  of  premillennial  theology  today. 

Outstanding  Evangelical  Contributors  — 

Willard  M.  Aldrich  Gordon  H.  Fraser  J.  Vernon  McGee 

Carl  Armerding  William  K.  Harrison  Kenneth  L.  Pike 

Earle  E.  Cairns  Kenneth  S.  Kantzer  Emmet  Russell 

Charles  L.  Feinberg  Harold  Lindsell  Kenneth  S.  Wuest 

During  1958  the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  ■Memorial  Lectureship  for  1956 
by  Dr.  Pike  on  “Language  and  Life"  will  be  completed  and  the  1957 
lectureship  in  the  same  series  by  Dr.  Kantzer  on  “Revelation  and  Inspira¬ 
tion  in  Neo-orthodox  Theology”  will  be  started. 

Staff  Articles  from  Dallas  Seminary  Professors  — 

Donald  K.  Campbell  J.  Dwight  Pentecost  Merrill  F.  Unger 

Charles  A.  Nash  Charles  C.  Ryrie  John  A.  Witmer 

President  and  Editor  John  F.  Walvoord  will  continue  his  series  on 
Millennial  Studies  with  an  examination  of  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Millen¬ 
nium”  during  1958,  in  addition*  to  other  articles  by  Dallas  professors. 

•  Book  Review  •  Periodical  Review 

Continuinq  a  policy  of  some  years  stand-  librarian  James  F.  Rand  will  continue  to 
ing,  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  publish  approxi-  survey  and  review  in  eoch  number  of 
mately  thirty  reviews  by  Dallas  Seminary  Bibliotheca  Sacra  during  1958  the  interest- 
professors  of  current  books  in  the  general  inq,  thought  provoking,  informative,  signifi- 
theologicol  field  in  each  number — reviews  cant  periodical  literature  published  in  En- 
of  well  over  one  hundred  volumes  during  glish  from  oil  theological  positions. 

1958, 

UK 

Make  sure  your  own  subscription  is  renewed  promptly  to  insure  your  not 
missing  a  number  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  during  1958.  You  can  renew  now 
and  extend  your  subscription  from  its  expiration  date. 

Make  all  remittances  payable  to: 

3909  SWISS  AVENUE  DALLAS  4,  TEXAS 

DALLAS  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


